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THE PROGRESS OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


fYVHE annual meeting of the National Civil 

Service Reform League, held in Philadel- 
phia on December 10 and 11, was mainly de- 
voted to a survey of the field as to the ground 
gained and still to be gained, and as to the dangers 
threatening the reform from various quarters. 
The progress made by the civil service reform 
movement in the last quarter of a century is fair- 
ly astounding. Twenty-five years ago its advo- 
cates counted only a handful. Their efforts to 
awaken a public interest in the subject met with 
but sean‘ success. The first attempt to introduce 
the merit system in the government departments 
in Washington, which was made during General 
Grant's second Presidential term, succumbed to 
the hostility of the spoils politicians in Congress, 
who refused to make the necessary appropriations. 
Under President Hayes civil service rules were 
established in the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington and in the Custom-house and the Post-office 
in New York, and the active participation of pub- 
lic officers in party politics was largely stopped; 
but the earnest recommendations repeatedly ad- 
dressed by the President to Congress utterly failed 
to bring forth the appropriation of the funds 
needed for a general introduction of the. system: 
It is not even improbable that the partial advance 
madé ‘under President Hayes would have been 
lost aggge under the administration following had 
not a S6rt of political panic, which followed the 
elections of 1882, suddenly aroused a general in- 
terest in the subject, the result of which was the 
passage of civil service laws by the Congress of 
the United States, as well as by the Legislature of 
the State of New York. Since then the progress 
of the reform has been steady and rapid. It re- 
quired only the presentation of the merit system 
in active practice on a large scale to commend it 
strongly to the good sense of the American people, 
and thus to insure its triumph. 

At the close of President ARTHUR'S adminis- 
tration, in 1885, the number of officers and em- 
ployees in the classified service under the na- 
tional government was less than 15,000. To-day 
it is nearly 90,000. Such an increase would not 
have been possible had not the Presidents who 
successively ordered it become satisfied that the 
working efficiency and the moral tone of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the government had 
been very greatly benefited by the merit sys- 
tem. It is thus not mere theoretical agitation of 
the subject, but the practical working of civil ser 
vice reform, that has brought about the rapidly ex- 
tending application of its methods after it was once 
fairly started. This extension has by no means 
been confined to the national service. In New 
York and Massachusetts the merit system has been 
tested, sometimes under most inauspicious circum- 
stances, in the State and municipal services, and 
wherever it was honestly enforced, the result has 
been the same. Pennsylvania will probably re- 
ceive a State civil service law this winter. The 
widespread movement for municipal reform, which 
sprung from the disgust and alarm of good citizens 
at the shocking misgovernment of our larger mu- 
nicipalities, soon developed the recognition of the 
fact that without the introduction and faithful en- 
forcement of civil service reform methods no ef- 
fective reform of municipal administration would 
be possible. The consequence has been the spon- 
taneous springing up of municipal civil service re- 
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form .movements all over the country. Chicago 
introduced the merit system in her municipal con- 
cerns by a majority of 50,000 votes at a popular 
election. Evanston, Illinois, followed suit. In 
New Orleans, Louisiana, in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, California, in Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, in Wheeling, West Virginia, in Gaiveston, 
Texas, in Denver, Colorado, in St. Louis, Missouri, 
either provisions for the introduction of the merit 
system have already been placed in the city char- 
ters, or at least popular movements looking to that 
end are in progress. 

The National Civil Service Reform League was 
therefore able to congratulate itself and the coun- 
try not merely upon the progress of a theoretical 
propaganda, but upon the far more important fact 
that the civil service movement is now pushing it- 
self forward by its own momentum, owing to the 
indisputable proof the merit system has furnish- 
ed of the practical fulfilment of: its promises. 
While thus the battle is morally won, the League 
could not close its eyes to the desperate efforts 
made by spoils politicians to recover some of the 
ground they have lost, by getting control of the 
machinery of the merit system, and by then de- 
stroying its essence while preserving most of its 
forms. Among the most notable of these efforts 
is that recently set on foot in New York by an as- 
sociation formed for that very purpose. At first 
its principal object seemed to be to transfer the 
management of the civil service examinations from 
the civil service commissions, State and municipal, 
to the heads of the various State or municipal de- 
partments. This would be a mere return to the 
practice which prevailed in the national govern- 
ment many years before the enactment of the civil 
service law, and under which the spoils system, 
with all its abuses and scandals, notoriously grew 
and flourished. For this programme a more elab- 
orate platform seems to have been substituted, of 
which the following are the principal demands: 

1. ‘‘To give the heads of departments in which 
applicants are to serve the right to approve or 
amend the questions which are to be asked in the 
examinations.” What this would lead to we know 
from experience. If the questions to be asked in 
the examinations are brought to the knowledge of 
the man who is to make the appointments, they 
will very frequently also come to the knowledge 
of his favorite candidate, and the examination will 
be a farce. And we risk nothing in saying that 
the proposition is made for that very purpose. 

2. ‘‘ That all the applicants who reach the mini- 
mum percentage required shall be placed upon the 
eligible list, and that the appointing power may 
select any candidate who has been able to get on 
that list.” This means the abolition of the com- 
petitive system, and a return to the pass examina- 
tions, which many years’ experience in the national 
service have proved to be absolutely useless, and 
even demoralizing. Moreover, in this State such 
a change would be clearly unconstitutional, since 
the Constitution expressly demands competitive ex- 
aminations whenever practicable. 

Such attempts of small politicians to stem the 
onward march of civil service reform appear sim- 
ply boyish. But if the Republican majority of the 
New York Legislature and the new Republican 
Governor should make similar attempts, the mat- 
ter would gain a much more serious aspect. No 
doubt they would, whatever confusion they might 
cause for some time, ultimately fail in preventing 
the complete triumph of civil service reform in this 
State, as well as in the nation. But they would 
succeed in burdening the Republican party with a 
responsibility which, considering the constantly 
growing power of the independent vote, would on 
occasion become exceedingly troublesome in its 
consequences. The Republican party cannot play 
with that sort of fire with impunity. 


THE EFFECT OF THE VENEZUELA CASE 
ON OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


THE effect of the administration's triumph in the 
Venezuela case on our relations to European and 
South American powers is receiving some attention 
from the European press. It is generally assumed 
by European writers on the subject that as the 
United States and Great Britain have agreed that 
the United States government shall be the protector 
of Spanish America, its responsibilities must be 
commensurate with its powers. It is held that, be- 
ing the protector of the independent governments 
of South and Central America and of Mexico, if 
any of these governments offend a European power, 
this country may be held responsible by the of- 
fended nation. If the offending government re- 
fuses to pay its obligations to European creditors, 
the United States may be called upon to pay as an 
endorser. If the offence amounts to an act of war, 
ransom or indemnity or apology may be demanded 
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of the United States; and in case of the refusal of 


our government to respond, we shall be obliged to 


undergo the perils and losses of war, to make costly 
vicarious sacrifice for the wards over which we have 
assumed guardianship. This is the opinion of the 
British and Continental press; and it is an opinion 
for which doubtless the basis is found in the sen- 
tence of Secretary OLNEY’s letter to Mr. Bayarp of 
July 20, 1895, in which he said, ‘To-day the United 
States is practically sovereign on this continent, 
and its fiat is law.” Fortunately for Mr. OLNEY 
and for the country, he added—‘‘ upon the subjects 
to which it confines its interposition.” - 

The Monroe doctrine did not apply to the con- 
troversy at the time when Mr. OLNEY wrote the 
letter from which we have quoted, nor at the time 
when the President issued his proclamation. In 
other words, it could not then have been said that 
England was trying to impose its political institu- 
tions upon Venezuela, because no one knew which 
party ‘to the boundary dispute was right. Un- 
doubtedly it was the President’s right to endeavor 
to find the proper answer to the question, and it 
was the right and the duty of Congress to author- 
ize the appointment of a commission to obtain the 
necessary information for him; but threats were 
not appropriate, and harsh language on our part 
was out of order, until we knew positively either 
that Great Britain was depriving Venezuela of land 
and jurisdiction that were her own beyond dispute, 
or that, the land and jurisdiction belonging to 
neither unquestionably, England proposed to settle 
the doubt by the employment of her superior 
force, and without in any way considering Ven- 
ezuela’s claims. But the question as to the appli- 
cability of the MONROE doctrine to the merits in 
this matter has now been set at rest by the consent 
of Great Britain to assume that the contention of 
the administration was correct. 

The assertion that this agreement by England 
makes this country the protector of the Spanish 
American governments results from a strained in- 
terpretation of what has taken place. Undoubtedly 
our responsibilities may become more exacting, be- 
cause tne MONROE doctrine itself has become more 
authoritative if not more definite, and because the 
facts and cireumstancesof the” ‘dispute 
may become a precedent for larger demands upon 
our intervention from other South or Central Amer- 
ican countries, which will gladly accept dependency 
upon the United States in return for such material 
aid as we may render them against European ene- 
mies. But the position of the European press, and 
probably of many European statesmen, is that after 
this, if any European government has a grievance 
against any Spanish American country it may hold 
the United States responsible, and demand damages 
or reparation precisely, it seems, as it might hold 
the Federal government responsible for any in- 
fraction of our treaty or international obligations 
by one of.our own States. - ._ 

The arrangement which has been reached with 
Great Britain, however, cannot be larger than the 
claims advanced by Mr. OLNEY, for it was upon 
Mr. OLNEY’S letter of July 20, 1895, that the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation rested, while the arguments 
advanced in that letter presumptively caused the 
meeting of the minds of Mr. OLNEY and Lord SALIs- 
BURY which found expression in the treaty now 
awaiting the ratification of the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment. An examination of that letter shows that 
Mr. OLNEY did not enlarge the scope of the doc- 
trine. If anything, he stated it more definitely 
than it has ever been officially stated before. Presi- 
dent MonROE, in the message of 1823, said: 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
powers [the powers of gre 2. to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. 


In the letter to which we have referred, Mr. OL- 
NEY explains what he holds to be “‘ the precise scope 
and limitations of the rule” as follows: 


It does not establish any general protectorate by the 
United States over other American states. It does not re- 
lieve any American state from its obligations as fixed b 
international luw, nor prevent any Kuropean power di- 
rectly interested from enforcing such obligations or from 
inflict:ung merited paslhnes for the breach of them. It 
does not contemplate any interference in the internal af- 
fairs of any American state, or in the relations between it 
and other American states. It does not justify any at- 
tempt on our part to change the established form of gov- 
ernment of any American state or prevent the people of 
such state from altering that form according to their own 
will and pleasure. The rule in question has but a single 

urpose and object. 1t is that no European power shall 

orcibly deprive an American state of the right and pow- 
er of self-government and of shaping for itself its own 
political fortunes and destinies, 


This is the full claim made by Mr. OLNEY, and 
the assent of Great Britain cannot go beyond the 
demand. Under this statement of the MonROE 
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doctrine the United States not only cannot object 
to the exercise of jurisdiction already possessed in 
America by a European power, but it caunot ob- 
ject to the voluntary establishment of a monarchi- 
cal form of government by an American people, 
nor to the extension of European power on this 
continent so long as it is not a forcible extension— 
that is, the whole continent being occupied, so long 
as it is made on the invitation or with the consent 
of the American people immediately concerned. 
The truth is that the United States has not as- 
sumed through this most recent statement and en- 
forcement of the MoyROE doctrine any new respon- 
sibility. The principle of the doctrine has not been 
changed by Mr. OLNEY, unless it has been narrow- 
ed by the implied assertion of the right of an Amer- 
ican people to invite European political control. 
The doctrine still asserts that this country shall 
protect American political institutions against for- 
cible overthrow by European powers. There has 
-been no extension of the principle, but there has 
been a detinite concrete application of the doctrine, 
which, as we have already said, will serve as a 
precedent; but as the doctrine can never be put in 
operation except by the United States, it is difficult 
to see how any new or further responsibility to 
European powers can be assumed by the United 
States except voluntarily. Each case will rest on 
its own merits, and consequently no responsibility 
to a European government can attach to this coun- 
try until it has actually interfered against such 
government in behalf of some Spanish American 
power. It may be that some European power may 
hereafter claim that the bad conduct of some Span- 
ish American power is due to its reliance on the ex- 
pected friendship of this country; but so long as Mr. 
OLNEY’s letter remains the latest document on the 
doctrine, or so long as his statement of it remains 
unchallenged in this country, it will only be neces- 
sary, in reply to such a claim, to point to the sen- 
tence in which it is announced that the doctrine 
‘does not relieve any American state from its-obli- 
gations as fixed by international law, nor prevent 
any European power directly interested from en- 
forcing such obligations, or from inflicting merited 
punishment for the breach of them.” 


MR. CHOATE’S CANDIDACY. 


Mr. Josera H. Cuoate has been named as a candidate 
for the United States Senate to succeed Mr. Davin B. 
Hrut and to defeat the aspirations of Mr. THomas C. 
Piatt. He was named in a resolution adopted on the 
10th of December by the Union League Club of New 
York, and in a letter addressed fo Mr. WiLiiam D. GuTu- 
RIE, who offered the resolution in the club meeting, Mr. 
CuoaTE responded that ‘‘in view of the present political 
conditions in this State ” he would be a candidate. These 
conditions were in some measure set forth by Mr. GutH- 
RIE in the speech which he made in support of his reso- 
lution. He said that ‘‘ there never has been a time since 
the foundation of this government when the Federal Sen- 
ate stood in greater need of the highest order of ability, 
integrity, and patriotism”; that ‘‘we are confronted by 
unexampled problems and great dangers.” He urged 
the necessity of struggling for Mr. CuoaTe’s elcction, al- 
though the chance of success might seem to be small. He 
alluded to the “political corruption” which might tri- 
umph—of course in the election of Mr. PLatt—and suid: 
‘‘There is only one condition of public life worse than 
political corruption. It is indifference or acquiescence— 
submission without protest, surrender without striking a 
blow.” He insisted that if the people of the State could 
choose their Senator directly, Mr. Cnoats’s ‘election 
would be assured by an overwhelming vote,” and in view 
of the ideal candidate, of the need of him, and of the peo- 
ple’s wish for him, he asked, ‘‘ Who shall say that that 
majority [of the Legislature] is now pledged in some ob- 
scure or secret or corrupt way to any man?’—meaning 
Mr. Puatr as the man to whom the majority is charged, 
and with much.reason, with being thus pledged. 

After this speech, we read with surprise a comment by 
Mr. GuTHRIE on a public statement made by Dr. Parx- 
HURST in advocacy of Mr. Cuoater’s election. In this 
statement Dr. ParkuurstT said, among other things, and 
said truly, of Mr. Piatt, that ‘‘in all the hard-fought 
battle that has been waged here in our city for municipal 
purification he rendered us no help, and intimated to us no 
sympathy... .His alliances are with Tammany Hall... .If 
Mr. Piatt becomes Senator, it will be because he has para- 
lyzed the moral sense of the public by an effrontery that 
has forgotten the art of blushing, ‘and because he and his 
accomplices have fooled the intelligence of the public by 
a juggiery that is reputed to have lost the faculty of re- 
morse.” There are some things in Dr. PARKHURsT'S let- 
ter that might better have been omitted, but the sentences 
we have quoted are true, and we are surprised to read 
that Mr. GurHrte not only disapproves of the whole of 
Dr. Parknunst’s attack, but adds, ‘‘ No one of us who 
are desirous of seeing Mr. CnoaTe in the United States 
Senate will for one moment tolerate or sanction any per- 
sonal attack on Mr. Piatt.” If this is the kind of cam- 
paign that is to be waged, we can tell Mr. GuTHRIE that 
he may as well drop Mr. Cuoats and support Mr. Puatr 
outright. 

Mr. Cuoats is the ablest Republican in the State who 
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can be chosen Senator, and even he cannot be chosen if you can afford. Luckily for you if your purse is not 
Mr. Piatt desires to be elected himself, unless the major- equal to your good intentions; you will find that the 
ity of the Republican legislators are beaten into rational presents which it would be hardest for you to neglect 
aud righteous action by such an outburst of public indig- are not those that cost the most, but simple things for 





nation that they will be afraid to remain loyal to the 
master who hus made them what they are. Such an ex- 
pression of popular wrath can be excited only by the war 
into which Mr. GuTurte declines to enter. 

The reason for preferring Mr. CHoaTe is not merely be- 


children, and people less prospered in this world’s goods 
than yourself, To give to the poor is a luxury of com- 
pxratively small cost, but to give to the rich is very apt 
to be a serious expense—not because rich people value 
your gift for its intrinsic worth, but because of the di- 


cause he is a distinguished lawyer, and not merely because mensions of your own notion of what is worthy to be 
if he were made Senator the State of New York would offered to people who already have everything they need. 
once more, and after a long interval, be represented in the Give freely of affection. It may cost you something, 
Senate by a man worthy of the Chamber, of its history and but it won’t leave you in debt. Have fun if you can, and 
its traditions. He is also to be preferred because he isthe make all the happiness you can for other people, even if 
only man named, or to be named, against Mr. Puatt,and you have to take trouble about it. You may not be able 
because Mr. Prarr is’a bad man, unfit both intellectaally to~be manificent; but-you certainly can afford to be un- 
and morally to be a United States Senator. Mr. Puatr selfish; apd if Christmas brought about a general prev- 


belongs to the school of politics-in which Mr. Hii ‘and 
Mr. Murpuy have attained prominence and Senatorships. 
He is not only a ‘‘ boss,” but a leader in that “political 
corruption ” than which, Mr. GurHri says, there is only 
one worse condition of public life, and that is ‘‘ submis- 
sion without protest, submission without a blow.” Mr. 
Croate’s candidacy is to be the protest and the blow. It 
is to be a protest against ignorance of public law and pub- 
lic questions in high places, aguinst indifference to prin- 
ciple, against the conduct of the government for the ben- 
efit of the ‘‘ boys” instead of for the general welfare—of all 
of which Mr. Piatt is the chief Republican exponent in 
this State.. It is to be a blow at the arts of the politician 
who uses his influence to blackmail corporations, and who 
expends part of the proceeds of the plunder in electing his 
tools to' the Legislature, where they, in their turn, may 
‘*strike” and thrive. It is a blow against that kind of 
municipal government in which Mr. PLatr was a par- 
taker, and for the restoration of which he doubtless ar- 
dently wishes—a kind of government under which this 
city suffered from the rule of criminals and their aiders 
and abettors. If Mr. Cuoare’s candidacy is not such a 
protest and such a blow, it is nothing at all. It will not 
excite the interest of the public, nor command the respect 
of those who admire Mr. CHoaTE as a man and a lawyer, 


alence of kindness and unselfishness among Christmas- 
keepers, the chief end of it would be quite as effectually 
attained us by ever so universal « transfer of commodities 
between relatives and friends. The giving of presents is 
only a means to anend. The end.is love and good-will. 
If those sentiments are in your heart, it matters not great- 
ly whether your pocket be long or lean. Christmas will 
be Christmaslike to you, and you will find means to make 
it Christmaslike to others. 


NOT A FIT PLAGE FOR A BALL. 


Tuat was a disquieting report which went abroad the 
other day that the committee which has charge of the 
inanguration of Mr. McKiney had discovered in the new 
Congressional Library Building an admirable place to hold 
the inauguration ball. What added discomfort to. the re- 
port was that Mr. Hanna, solicitous for the glories of the 
inauguration, -had himself been to sce the Library, had 
‘been impressed by its-beauties, and had concurred with 
the opinion of his colleagues that the ball would be glori- 
ously housed there. No doubt the committee and Mr. 
Hanna were right. The Library is an exceedingly hand- 
some building, and while it was not built for any sort of 
public assembly, much ivss such a crowded merrymaking 


but who know that character and courage are of more as an inauguration bull, no doubt a highly satisfactory 
importance in this struggle than ability and eloquence, ball could be held there. But while the building is adapt- 
and that character is only to be displayed by a strong able—at rather serious cost of removing fixtures designed 
fight against Mr. PLart’s personality. to facilitate the use of books, and already carefully ar- 
If Mr. Gurnrie is to persist in refusing to ‘‘sanction ranged—to the uses of the ball, the ball could by no con- 
any personal attack on Mr. Piatt,” the sooner he with- ceivable means be made to suit the Library. Many of the 
draws from active participation in this contest the better admirable decorations, of which the American people have 
for the cause he advocated so strongly only to fly from so much reason to be proud, and which they owe to the 
it at the first appearance of the enemy’s shadow. Mr. aspirations, the management, and the taste of Mr. E. P. 
CHoaTeE ought to be elected Senator, but he will not be Casey, abetted by patriotic artists who gave their work 
unless a vigorous and successful ‘personal attack” is for far less than its money value, are so placed as to be 
made upon Mr. Puarr, and on this point we presume that almost. sure to suffer serious damage from the presence of 
Mr. CHoate agrees with what we have said, since he bases such a crowd as the ball would attract. These decora- 
his acceptance of the nomination by the Union League tions are far too important and valuable to trifle with or 
Club on the fact that ‘‘ present political conditions in this expose to risks. Already some of them have suffered 
State” demand that he try “to serve the people of the from the barbarity of relic-hunting visitors. Mr. Sror- 
State and the nation.” FORD, the Librarian, has not failed to point this out, and 
the joint committee of Congress which concerns itself 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS GIVING. Sao {he Library and its interests has joined him in re- 


monstrating against the proposed misuse; and it is now 
CnRIsTMAS as a season for the exchange of gifts shares announced that though Mr. Hanna's heart was set on 


the imperfection of all things mundane. People who un- holding his ball in the people’s Library, he has decided to 
dertake to give Christmas presents to a large circle of rela- Tespect the proprieties and not to press Congress for the 
tives and friends, and who have the means of carrying necessary permission. Whatever Mr. HANNA’S strength 
out their purpose, find the labor of selection and purchase’ may be, he would have gone seriously amiss were he to 
very considerable, and however they systematize it, they . have used it for any such purpose. To hold the ball in 
get tired. They sigh, and say it is hard work; but they the Library would have been vandalism ; and the objections 
don’t complain very strenuously, for buying has its de- to it were so obvious and conclusive that little surprise 
lights, and so has giving, even when the giving has come __ Will be felt that the plan has been abandoned, 
to be a little too much like swapping to suit the Christ- 
mas ideal. ) 7 7 

People, too, who have emancipated themselves from THE DEATH OF MACEO. 
the practice of giving by wholesale, and have given BEYOND question, the death of Maceo is a very severe 
up making long lists beforehand and trying to work blow to the Cuban cause. As a guerilla, a partisan leader, 


them off, get on very well.. They make their gifts to 
children, and to the few for whom they happen. at Christ- 
mas-time to feel a special sentiment that calls for éxpres- 
sion. Their Christmas shopping is quickly done, and the 
pecuniary deficit that follows it is not serious enough to 
cause anxiety or embarrassment. The very poor don't 


complain of the burdens of Christmas; they simply de-: 


cline to assume them, having neither the money in hand 
nor the credit upon which holiday disbursements depend. 


he is entitled to rank among the most famous and success- 
fulin history. With all the circumstances that have favor- 
ed the insurgents taken into consideration, their acclimat- 
ization, their knowledge of the ground, and their ability to 
rely upon popular sympathy, the long resistance they have 
offered to immensely superior number is a gallant achieve- 
ment. Even more striking is the boldness of their leader- 
ship, which touk the offensive at times when the chances 
even of successful defence seemed desperate,.and made 


The people who suffer are those who undertake more than forays almost at will over nearly the whole area of the 
they can afford, or who wish to meet Christmas with a island. To whatever share of the credit for these things 
free hand, and do so without being at the pains of making’ the strategy of Gomez may be entitled, they would have 
due preparation. The folks who work over their Christ- been impossible but for Macko, the bold, enterprisin 
mas presents for months beforehand, and who pinch and and resourceful commander in the field. : “a 
scrape with timely thrift that they may have wherewith The death of Maczo, and the sequel to it, can hard! 
to express their affection when Christmas comes, find the . fail to have some effect in increasing the tension of rd 
satisfactions that their forethought deserves. There is relations between Spain and the United States. Happily 
nothing to be said in discouragement of their giving: It however, the proceedings had in Congress do not ra a 
is worth what it costs, and is a luxury that they are en- that that body is disposed to intemperate action If the 
titled to enjoy. But for those who are lavish without first case had come up a year sooner, it might have been ap- 
being thrifty, and who make gifts not because they wish prehended that a Republican Congress would hasten a 
to, but because they are ashamed not to, the harassments discredit a Democratic administration. The temptation 
of the holiday season outrun its pleasures, and no wonder _ to such a course is very much weakened by the fact that the 
they speak of it with petulance and view its departure election has been already held, and that any pit which 
with relief, Congress might dig for President CumveLaNp is more 
Don’t make a task and a burden of Christmas, It is likely to be occupied by his successor than by himself 
too good a season to be so misused. Take it easy. If What the policy of the adminisiration is towards Cuba 
you have not been able to provide beforehand against its was reported in these columns a fortnight ago. It is a 
opportunities, practise reasonable self-denial, and let most’ policy to the success of which a primary necessity is the 
of them pass unimproved. Receive all that is given to abstention by Congress of any inflammatory action. Even 
you graciously and with appreciation, remembering that inflammatory speech would endanger it by indisposin 
to receive with grace is quite as important in holiday Spain to listen even to friendly and well-meant te 
transactions as to give with good-will. Give no more than and Congress seems likely to take this view. : 
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<very-part chosen for her 


EMMA EAMES. 


WE are frequently reproached in America with exact- 

ing from our singers, native born and often native taught, 
a forei gn reputation, the seal of European approval, before 
we take them to our own critical affections. The charge 
is too often set down without keeping in mind the excuse. 
The widest fame comes through the opera-house. In our 
country, the operatic artist who expects to earn his or her 
bread and butter by the profession of opera-singing in 
grand opera, still must go abroad to be sure of the chances 
of doing so; and stay abroad much of the time in cities 
where opera is a national or municipal enterprise, with 
long engagements and secure salaries not open questions. 
It is true that in a star company, under such an affluent 
system as is that of 
the Metropolitan Opera- 
house in New York, there 
is a chance for a firm 
recognition of a singer's 
merit, and for a good 
price for one’s good voice. 
But New York city is 
one of three or four cities 
in all the wide United 
States that seem to pre- 
sent ap operatic enter- 
prise with something like 
permanency and distinc- - 
tion. Even thus, there 
is a semblance of its be- 
ing a_ settled venture 
rather than the real thing. 
The course of opera lo- 
cally is liable to a dozen 
upsets. The seasons are 
short. ‘The distance is 
long. All one’s eggs are 
too much in one basket. 
And, unluckily, such a. 
state of music is likely to 
continue for many years, 
until all over our country 
the smaller but wealthy 
and cultivated cities car- 
ry on their own opera 
seasons, raise their own 
guarantee funds, and are 
tolerably independent of 
one another. 

When Madame Emma 
Eames came to us in 1891, 
and on a certain memor- 
able night in late Decem- 
ber made her début be- 
fore her own compatriots 
as Juliette in eres 
opera, no large portion o 
ae New York audience 
had heard her. Itiseven 
doubtful if a large frac- 
tion of it had really dis- 
tinguished her name in 
foreign musical corre- 
spondence until almost 
the time of the season’s 

nnouncements. Madame 
umes, however, had 
been winning great ap- 
plause in Paris in the 


first home - appearance. 
But favor, even great fa- 
vor, from the Parisian 
public depends on condi- 
tions that nous autres 
américains do not al- 
ways endorse. More- 
over, this young New- 
Englander had first faced 
the Opéra audience only 
in 1889. But from that 
first night at the old 
Metropolitan the spell of 
Emma Eames became 
potent in her own coun- 
pe and its ample esteem 
of her grew into a settled 
matter. The American 
soprano’s singular beauty 
of person, the brilliant 
quality of her large voice, 
its security, its freshness, 
its absolute finish of man- 
agement, all went to- 
gether toward an appeal- 
ing blending of things 
natural and things ar- 
tistic. That season, with- 
al, any singers in Italian 
and French opera, not to 
say any singers not Ger- 
man in art, had difficult 
audiences to please. For ° 
in 1891-2, Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau strove to seduce 
with swect sounds a pub- 
lic largely resolved on 
German opera and opera 
in German, just laid aside : 
by the directors of the Metropolitan; and there was much 
shrugging, sniffing, and sulking. But by the end of the 
season—Madame Eames’s first one—the disgruntlement 
was wonderfully evaporated. The stocks and stones yield- 
ed to Orpheus. Wagner in German was not regarded as 
necessary to musical salvation and the cost of a stall. 
That season and the one next adding her.to the Metro- 
politan troupe (she has been with us every other win- 
ter, so to say, since the present management. controlled 
the Opera-house), presented her successively as Juliette, 
Santuzza, Elsa, and Marguerite. Then came an absence, 
in which, despite efficient substitutes, Madame Eames was 
missed. Her next visit home (unless she calls Paris even 
now her home) brought her before us in more versatility—as 
Wagner’s Eva, as Massenet’s Charlotte, Verdi’s Mrs. Ford 
and Desdemona, Bizet’s Micaela, and Mozart’s Countess 
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Almaviva, in addition to assumed earlier. And with 
this season there was noticeable not only the enlargement 
of the American singer's fine voice, but a deepening of her 
whole dramatic sense. It was as if her tem ment were 
awakening. It was as if she read new and deeper things 
than ever before in her scores and in her own heart, as 
an actress and in what acting in high opera should be. 
This increase in the whole appeal and scope of Madame 
Eames’s art and work has lately reached so high a demon- 
stration that it has surprised even her most critical critics. 
As the process is shown now, it marks out for her a future 
far more flattering, of richer meaning and dignity, than any 
Parisian triumphs could have re, to us, The in- 
spiration of Wagner has come to her. Her Elsa, in par- 
ticular, is now sung with a feeling that was but little a 





EMMA EAMES AS ELSA IN “LOHENGRIN.” 
From a Coryrigutep Puotograra sy Amt Dupont. 


part of her older and colder assumption of it, acted with 
an expressiveness in much worthy of the best German 
stage-traditions. Her Elizabeth, too, often mounts toward 
the height of true fervor—though there is yet to be put 
intothis part a quality that we may expect Madame Eames 
will add to it. And as to Wagnerian réles, we wait with 
interest not only her Senta, but Emma Eames as Briinn- 
hilde and even Isolde. A passion and freedom and the 
hint of spontaneous portrayal of feeling are part and par- 
cel of her expositions to-day in a measure not usual, quite 
aside from the fact that her ambition and restless affection 
for her art have made her learn a new language—or learn 
her réles in it—to sing German music. She is taking a 
new stature to herself, much as was the case with Madame 
Nordica; and in each case intellectual acuteness and a 
fuller voice had come together. Let us not expect, how- 
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- degree that Madame Eames’s closest 





ever, that her sense of W: values will make her 
less acceptable in the truer, more lyric, use of her 
superb soprano, or that she will sacrifice unduly 
to the composer who develops the intellect in opera more 
or less at the expense of the operatic voice. Certainly Ma- 
dame Eames shows no —s of that error to-day, A re- 
view of her aes makes her still on the safe side. 
The operatic conditions of our Metropolitan make ex- 
ceptional demands on the equipment of a singer of either 
sex. Some of the conditions to be met, as initial, are hard- 
ly kind. Our handsome lyric theatre is a very large one 
—the largest opera-house in the world so far as concerns 
the size of the stage half of it and the seating capacity of 
the towering auditorium. The voice must be a voice of 
the largest volume, or it will be needful to force the tones 
over and over beyond the 
demands of such houses 
as London, Paris, Vienna, 
and Milan offer, An or- © 
gan of excellent traits, a 
vocal art of no common- 
place kind, and such mat- 
_ ters.as delicate touches 
of action in a part—all 
are apt to suffer in the 
Metropolitan. A whole 
repertory of standard op- 
eras is out of the ques- 
tion in it. Theo 
made frequently to the 
limited series of works 
’ ‘offered from season to 
season are more or less 
to be answered by point- 
ing out the fact that 
on operas of the 
fullest sonority are at 
their best in the Metro- 
litan’s area. Madame 
mes, fortunately, is 
able as well as. willing 
to meet the difficulties so 
built up architecturally 
around a singer in sheer 
stone and iron and plas- 
‘ter. Her knowledge of 
the stage as it is taught 
in a French dramatic at- 
mosphere has given place 
to a larger style. The 
histrionism is more vivid. 
The. facial expressions, 
gestures, and now 
‘are studied with.an eye 
to the unusual. breadth 


and 
tan prime must 
or pase ih oe oe 
er presence m 
centre. Her voice has : 
power as we 
98 a size that enables 
her to seem at ease in 
the huge scene about 
her, and her mere vocali- 
Zation does not suffer 
from her surroundings. 
She makes Wagner's Elsa 
. rong = — 
any fellow-singer in 
Leasaoria. We can see 
her at her best, too, in 
Mozart's Wedding of 
Figaro. Mozart with 
Madame Eames is no 
merely elegant lyrist. She 
is able to put into his 
pages the dramatic shades - 
that — the unintelli- 
gent and unsympathetic 
miss there, when turning 
his recitatives and arias 
into music-lessons, 

To be versatile is a pro- 
fessional gift perhaps less 
dangerous to the dramatic 
and musical artist than to 
any other. -In fact, in the 
case of the artist:on the 
stage, the versatility is 
apt to be on a level with 
his or her intellectuality, 
and it widens as the tem- 
perament and insight 
widen.. Madame. Delna 
has it. The lamented and 
wonderful._Madame Car- 
vallio had it. Campanini 






it. Miss Annie 
uise Cary, one’ of the 
most supe of Ameri- 


can 0 tic’ attists, was 
notable for it; Madame 
Nordica has. great versa- 
tility. Madame Calvé’s 
exhibitions of the trait are 
more than sufficient. Ma- 
dame Eames is to be class- 
; ed now honorably among 
singers who show a refined and intelligent versatility. 
Her romantic Elsa is not better than her very mundane 
and womanly Countess Almaviva—one of her very 
best réles—in fact,an example of her distinction as a 
Mozart interpreter; her Mrs. Ford isa charmingly t- 
ly characterization, and her Desdemona another Shakes. 
pearian type that she realizes exceptionally in every ex- 
pression and movement. The bcaiyn 1 extends to a 

tics would not 
have prophesied three years ago. Indeed, in considering 
the lyric beauty and newer dramatic sensitiveness that 
she shows us to-day, it is an easy matter to suppose that 
—_ abe serge cs — of her a present one 

ut the preface to an o auth 
fuller, broader, and more distinguished. pentane 
ae 


RENAEUS STEVENSON. — 














intelli- 


wurning 
d arias 


a pro- 
Ds less 





THE NEW BUILDING FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
DRAWN FROM THE MODEL CONSTRUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTS, Messrs. McKim, Meap, & Wuite.—[See Pace 1283.] 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - Y 


Tae first reports of the resi n of President Potter, 
of Hobart Coil seem to have been garnished with 
somewhat more details than the facts warranted. This 
much appears clear at this writing, that Dr. Potter, who 
has recently had severe illnesses, finds the labors of his 
present office too ag for his strength, and intends to re- 
turn to y, long his home and that of his father 
before him, and live there. The statement that he will be 
a lecturer in Union College, of which, as will be remem- 
bered, he was president before he went to Geneva, is some- 
what co by contradictions; and if be is to form new 
relations with Union, it is not yet clear what they will be. 
Dr. Potter will find Schenectady the more agreeable in 
that the painful division of sentiment among tie su - 
ers of Union, which figured ony | the causes w in- 
duced him to resign the headship of that university, seems 
now to have run its course, so that all the backers of the 
university are able once more to work together. 


It would appear that there would be no great reason for 
surprise if we should read any morning in the newspapers 
that a silent and determined crowd of spectral figures dis- 

uised as Indians had broken overnight into the Boston 
Public Library under cover of electric light, dragged the 
Macmonnies-‘‘ Bacchante” from its refuge, it in 
procession to the end of India Wharf, and intrusted it to 
the seclusion of the harbor. It begins to be fairly ques- 
tionable whether anything since the Stamp Act has been 
offered to Boston which so many of her citizens don’t 
want as the “‘ Bacchante.” The opposition does not seem 
to abate. The image’s name has been cut down to two 
syllables for convenience of discussion, and by that and 
other titles Mr. McKim’s gift is denounced and berated in 
sundry of the public prints. The opposition includes all 
sorts of elements, from President Eliot and Professor Nor- 
ton to the ‘‘ friends of tem nce” and the amal 


in the mouth than this joyous ‘‘ Bacchante.” 
ae be said that ber continuance in Boston is as- 
su mee 


was 
go 





man n's ler . 
ember 16, and will return 


statement that some of the newspapers published, that he 
was paid in some form for his services. His work, past 
and tocome, for Harvard, is absolutely without compensa- 
tion, and he even pays his own personal expenses while 
here. Not the least valuable of his services is that which 
he renders to amateur sport in illustrating by his own pro- 
ceedings his idea of what becomes an amateur 8 
His address in Cambridge the other night touched in a 
serious and high-minded way upon the true ends of ath- 
letics, and the underlying purposes which should inspire 
them. 

There are lamentations nowadays, by-the-way, over the 
dearth of ‘‘ the old Harvard spirit,” and the inadequacy of 
the social apparatus which used to be useful in nursing it. 
Correspondents declare that the prevailing Harvard sen- 
timent is,‘‘ Every man for himself”; that the club system, 
which answ tolerably for a thousand men, is hope- 
lessly inadequate for the needs of four thousand, and that 
a very range majority of the students are unrelated social 
particles drifting about in a medium highly unfavorable 
to the development of their affinities. Various schemes 
ate mooted for mending this evil state—a university club; 
the Oxford plan of rate colleges; ‘the assignment of 
rooms in the yard to all Freshmen, to hold for two years. 
Meanwhile the authorities show neither agitation nor dis- 
tress, consi “aepigenwr the common yearning after 
erudition should be a su t tie for college undergrad- 
uates, or perhaps that intellectual achievement prospers 
in inverse proportion to social delights, 


A reader of the Werxty, who thinks that “Eastern 
folk are apt to look upon Western cities as being _— 
diffident in support of music and art,” writes, not without 
pride, from Kansas City, to say that that town ‘‘ supports 
enthusiastically and in the most substantial manner two 
orchestras—the Sym: y Society, with John Behr as 
conductor, and the ic Orchestra (Carl Busch, 
peer n which gives popular concerts Sunday after- 
noons.” of tutions, says this correspond- 
ent, is in its second season. The average attendance at 


the 

op programmes of Kansas se lag about 
175,000 people, and doubtless, like most Western 
cities, bas a large German population, which must have 


music, and is ready to take the necessary trouble and pay 
the price. - 


The proposal to erect a statue to MacGahan, the famous 
war correspondent, somewhere in New York, will doubt- 


_the legs 


‘ i bh 
with his work. Pains has been taken a mis. * 


# 
5 


per solpeorpprredpinpstdire sBis~ Or ow ne ime 
ore such a site accorded, war correspond- 
ent’s title to it will be carefully sifted and discussed. 
MacGaban died in 1878, towards the end of 


WwW 
ary titles. 
their profession, and yet the military titles are not theirs. - 


It seems that the New York State a at Albany, 
known in some parts 


brary, thin 

is reported to be in the chronic condition of most 
libraries—short of shelf room for its ucquisitions. 
library, at its present rate of increase, needs hulf a mile of 
new shelving a year. ‘The State Senate has made a de- 
mand upon it for two rooms which had been accorded to 
its use, und which the Senate desires for committee-rooms. 
The Regents, who have the coutrol of the library, are very 
disinclined to spare these rooms, and the prospect seems 
to be that the committees will use them without requiring 
the — of gree on seme es the 
matter come the expression of a desire for a separate 
building for the library, in which quarters might also be 
provided for the Court of Appeals. 


Such reports as the newspapers give us of the debates 
in the Senate will be read with exceptional interest for the 
internal evidence they may contain of the benefits of the 
new process of ventilation, through chair legs, which has 
been introduced into the Senate-Chamber under the direc- 










tion of Professor Woodbridge, of the Boston Institute of 
T - Of course, if there is to be ventilation through 






a chair, the chair 


ate’ ¢ that Pro ‘Woodbridge’s apparatus would 
be efficiently supplemented by the volume of fresh and 
vibrant air the presence of w in the Senate-Chamber 
would be ee with the selection of Mr. 
Joseph Choate as successor of Senator Hill. 


A reader of the WEEKLY finds fault with this depart- 
ment of it because of a paragraph approving certain ac- 
tion of the Old South Church in Boston in retaining its 
old communion service in preference to the popular new 
choice for individual communion cups. In the case of 
the Old South the sentimental preference for the old ser- 
vice was particularly strong and well grounded. It may 
be well enough to state, however, that the reasous given 
for preferring the newer method recommend themselves 
to most hygienic experts aud to very many other people, 
and that the innovation seems to be winning general fa- 
vor in Protestant churches. There seems to be no good 
religious or ecclesiastical reason why people who prefer 
individual cups should not use them, though perhaps a 
layman may be pardoned the opinion that, p ically, the 
perils of the old system are not critically serious. i has 
always been known that in the midst of life we are in 
death, but since microscopy bas revealed so much we ap- 
preciate the uncertainties of our existence more exactly 
than we did. It seems that we have to take chances b 
wholesale every breath we draw, and every time we ride 
in a street car, or swallow a drop of liquid or a morsel 
of food. Small wonder if to the unlearned among us it 
—— as if a few chances more or Jess do not greatly 
signify. 


Every ordinarily informed person knows what ‘‘ Grand 
Prix de Rome” stands for, and has read of its capture by 
French artists, and who became fa- 
mous; but only those whose concern it is to be informed 
about art interests in this country are more than very 
vaguely aware that there is an American academy at 
Rome, where American students who win the Roman 
prize go for the education of their taste and the develop- 
ment of their skill. Evidence of the existence and use- 
fulness of this re appeared in the first annual ex- 
hibition of the work of its students, given last week at the 
Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

The academy, which began in 1894, under the direction 
of Mr. Austin W. Lord, in tempo: quarters in the Pa- 
lazzo Torlonia, was the outcome of the desires and efforts 
of a group of architects who wished that American art 
might profit by the es and lessons of Rome. 
They undertook to furnish annually a prize of a thousand 
dollars a year for three years, to be awarded after a com- 
petition open to uates of American schools of archi- 
tecture or ( ) members of the le des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. They provided also a place in Rome 
where their students should work, and a competent direc- 
tor of their studies. Beginning thus with architecture, 
the academy was moved, in October,.1895, into a settled 
home in the Villa dell’ Aurora, on the Pincian Hill, and not 
far from the Villa Medici, where the French Academy is 
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history, with re- 
sounding names. It is well that we should be taught to 


use them more freely in our daily business of conveying 
our ideas. 


tion it is. It gives more than 
about 2040 institutions and 


1 
i 
+f 
i 
f 
it 
! 


both the quantity and quality of its information to an 
pena emigre By: time. ad 


There are two new French Aca as to 
the fact that will American 


ky 


Pout. 


Alexander Salvini, third son. 
died in Florence on ‘December 


in 1881 with Rossi, ly to en 
but once here travelled with Rossi's 

his mind to learning how to act. In 1882, 
enough English to be understood, he made a successful 
appearance with Clara Morris at the Union Square Thea- 
tre, as George Duhamel, in Article 47. 


test his powers in tragedy, and a of success 
in his evident purpose to follow in his father’s footsteps. 


About a million and a half dollars have been spent on 
the Protestant Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and the 
walls, completed up to the water-table, are 
Eight hundred and fift pepper aioe ob for the 
land, the rest, for b g @ sufficient hole laying the 
foundations. The money so far spen 
ly easily, the —_ of it without solicitation, 
work cannot go f until more is raised, and, at the 
request of the trustees, the President of the 
Potter, will devote himself as far as possible from now 
until March 1 to raising it. If the work on the walls 
on when the season permits, the choir can be finished in 
two years, and sums already contributed for memorials 

‘and for an endowment fund will become available. A 
good deal of money may be raised in two months, but the 


cathedral is a great un , and there is little danger 
that even under the spell of Potter's energetic 
solicitations the enterprise will be over-subscribed. 


The greatest holiday business that is noticed in 
York is that done at the new A 


Swarms of ees have visited it since it was 
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FOREIGN NOTES. | 
FROM) AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


to the world almost ex because of having perpe- 

trated ae of the Jameson raid. In Germany the 

so-called & has been awarded to a dramatist 

Sy Srestiies ie iaen agemitevicalionn shia aa tues ioe 
w 


Carlyle House in Cheyne Row? 


An American friend of mine, who 


es Se eres ere welds n 
rom there that he was imp 


; ps manufacturersand merchants are very ener. 
n deve 
sults are ly good. American merchants would find 


country that: American goods are erred to English 
when they can be got; but, unfortunately for Americans, 
the English are always ahead in one respect at least, Great 
Britain a pen yar t the world ay 6 ey 
educated and well-trained set of commercial agents, w 

business it is.to encourage trade between the mother- 
country and the outside world. There is no good reason 
why the United States should not be equally well repre- 


sented for such rticularly in countries where . 
American 


trade is struggling for a fair:recognition, In 


uild a consulate worthy of its name, so that our repre- 
sentatives should not be forced to seek temporary shelter 


' in ledging-houses. Re Po ensuite eb gig fs 


his pay. Up to the present time American consuls have 
been Sinead ngs which a respectable mechanic would 


instances of. American consuls being loafers 
drunkards, incapable of transacting the duties of their 


Cremation promises to be more and more acceptable 

larly those living in crowded 

that Sir Benjamin yp eg ge Spl that 
burned. Perhaps this will be follow: 

action on the part of the American profes- 

cremation as the only form 

municipal life. No name 

than that of Rich- 





their trade with South Africa, and the re- 


-of and our Treasury 
strong enough to see that he be able to live decently upon: 


ed by 
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bye decom ges mayen yy tap is the author 


BOOKS Vs. ‘‘ BOOKS.” 
BY A BIBLIOMANIAC. 
A vouumeE’s just received on vellum print. 
The book is worth the vellum—no more in’t. 
But, as I search my head for thoughis, I find | 
One fact embedded firmly in my mind. 


That’s: this, in short: while it no doubt may be 
Most pleasant for aa author small to see 

A fine edition of his work put out, 

No man who's sane can ever really doubt 


That products of his brain and pen can live © 

Alone for that which they may haply give! 

And though on vellum stiff the work appears, 
- It cannot live throughout the after-years, 


Unless it has within its leaves some hint 

Of something further than the style of print 
And paper—give me Omar on mere waste, 

I'll choose it rather than some ‘‘ bookish taste,” 


Expended on a flimsy, whimeey tale, 

Put out to catch a whimeey, flimsy sale. 

I'd choose my Omar print on grocer’s wraps 

Before the vellum books of ‘* bookish” chaps. 
Joun Kenprickx Bangs. 






TWO PLAYS BY MR. JONES. 

a “arth ; Jon tgs machen es 
by Mr, Henry ur Jones u , in ¥: 8 
ways, his theories of the drama, prensa finds op- 
portunity for the real business of his life—the writing of 
plays. He produces at least one play a year, and his 
work is always interesting, whatever its reception by the 
je may Two of his juctions were of- 


‘ered at Broad theatres—The Rogue’s Comedy at Wal- 
lack’s and The Dancing Girt wt the Knickerbocker, Mr. 
ica, rev ly 


; still, Moliére was A 
misanthrope, and there is abundant internal evidence to 


Peru” is ever conducive to sorrowful reflection. Mr. 
Jones is likewise an observer of his species, and he main- 
tains that his plays are ‘a criticism of life,” even as po- 
, according to Matthew Arnold; yet 

Mr. Jones protests vigorously against the imputation of 
realistic tendencies. He wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that his plays are designed to be truthful, not real- 
istic. ‘* Truth and realism,” he affirms, “ are distant, and 
in some an .” The play wright’s essays 
are not.as lucid as his plots, but he seems to mean that 
truth is in the spirit gyn cx life, and realism in the 
letter which killeth. A real lamp-post on the stage is re- 
alism; a striking touch of human nature is truth. But, 
after all Mr. Jones’s onslaught upon modern realism and 
his exaltation. of truth, one. fails:to see that, as a drama- 
tist, he has much to do with either. He is a romanticist, 
in spite of himself. He fights against it, but the spirit of 
romance is strong within him; -his imagination is rampant, 
and even reading his own. essays-will never make him 
truthfal—on the stage. This clever and intensely earnest 
tight thinks that he isa true et because he deals 


v,asks for a brand: iy 
. His bull-dog agg ng ae wr og receives 
a discourse on Nirvana from Buddh libertine, 


of Guisebury is too brainy to rnin himself for a dancer, 
even to make La goesipe holiday; he is too conscien- 


tious even to e to excess, He is “a living ganzli- 
on of irreconcilable antagonisms”; one doesn’t ve & 
word of him, and his tale may be told to the marines. 


In Judah and The Middleman Mr. Jones showed hira- 
self as the romanticist malgré lui. the maker of spirit- 
ualized melodrama, . Judah and Vashti Dethic are not 

characters; they are barely: possibile. Perla 


; they are the more interesting for this very reason. In 


the dramatist deals with commercial pursuits, 
as Belzac does in César Birotieau; but Balzac is indeed 
truthful, while Mr. Jones lets his taste for romance get the 
better of him. The chief character in The Middleman is 
an inventor, and inventors nowadays are tolerably shrewd 
business men; but Mr. Jones’s inventor is the eld figure 


up his Posuse 
precious fire that is to iete 
his experiment... The scene is immensely effective 2 


ont ormances are no k 
tation of The Dancing Girl at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
Mr. Tree gave an impersonation that was perfect in tech- 
nique, but he failed to make the character convincing or 
in any way sympathetic. Indeed, it may be doubted that 
any actor could give reality or sincerity tothe Duke of 
Guisebury. Miss Rorke as Drusilla Ives was less vivid 
than our own Miss Harned; and Lionel Brough, a come- 
dian, was miscast as the uncompromising stern parent. 
The two quite spoiled one of Mr. Jones’s best: scenes. The 
mee t really claim truth for his sketch of the 
reer any. whee a er Du cemeetud ag. 
ure, cap , Without a touch of exaggeration, by 
Mr. Geraia Du Maurier, a son of the lamented artist and 
nove! 


One of Mr. Jones’s peculiar characteristics as an arthor 
is: his choice of maproniaies material for his plays. Who 
else would have thought of making a play of the story of 
a fasting girl? Who élse could have taken this material 
and from it a drama that is an artisti¢ success? 
The starvation of Vashti, and Dethic’s smuggling of food 
to her, are not at all ridiculous as Wr. Jones deals with 
them. He has literally written a play ov an empty stom- 
ach, But then Mr. Jones could even seve ihe romantic 
sho cae tae arenes Sa 

, ys, wou ve an interesting story 
woven around it in less time than it sc¥ae Bir. Paavo to 


crack an In The Rogue's Comedy the aut is 
Jess | pg in; an Cee phe 
theme ati og very thin ice tors 


He 
the. sympathies-of the audience from. stari to finish, like 


arns many de- 
he reads by the aid of 
this surreptitious side-light. e sells_tips on the stock 
market, and makes so many luck that he ‘‘al- 
most believes there is agen nit.” A syndicate is 
organized to work upon his predictions, and for a time it 
rospers.. Mr. Bailey Protherois.cn the crest of the wave. 
hen luck turns. bert, a young tuwyer, for >easons 
of his own, determines to unmask Prothero. He is aided 
in this by the arrival of-a. former ‘ pal,” who knew Mr. 
Prothero as George Jackman, of unsavory reputation. A 
mystery surrounds Lambert’s origin. It ap that he 
is really thesou of Prothero. Lam shows up PRothero, 
who accepts the situation, and departs without feveaiing 
his identity to the amateur detective, being unwilling to 
injure the prospects of that estimable youn idler 
by disclosing his kinship with a swindler. The Rogue’s 
ly impresses one as the least faulty_of all Mr. 
Jones's pre It has not the vitality and human in- 
terest 0! Middleman, neither has it the peculiar 
fascination of. Judah, but it is one of the few dramas 
from the same pen in which.the author has not in- 
jured his admirable work by some .unfortunate false 
note. The first act is very characteristic of Mr. Jones; and 
is‘quite unconventional. : It is taken up almost entire) 
by Bailey Prothero’s alleged trances, in which he tells his 
dupes of events in their own lives, of which he has learzed 
in various: underhand:- ways. - He has told a te grt Sy 
aristocrat to buy a certain stock; the youth buys, treal- 
izes a y rofit.: A sharp woman of the world does 
not believe in Mr. Prothero, but she is converted to faith 
when he answers. all her questions, by means of informa- 
tion furnished by his wife. This convinezs the most scep- 
tical of .the y. of: Prothero’s -gifts, and that bland 
charlatan, wishing all a very good evening, e<a'ks off tri- 


umphantl as.the curtain falls. 
ie. onde of the second act is equally devoid of the 


conventional situation on which as a rule the curtain is 
made to drop. Mr. Jones’s skill in characterization has 
been centralized upon Bailey Protbero, a cleverly drawn 
figure. The other es have but little individual- 
ity, with the exce of callow Sir Thomas Dover- 
green and the tramp Bob Cushing. . The dialogue is abarp 
and satirical throughout, and in the first two atte there is 


. “s 
the audience should feel an undercurrent of sympathy for 
His Pro. 


thero is an urbane and unctuous rascal, but there is a cer- 
tain infectious nature about him, He is a thorough 
optimist, and Mr. Willard’s genislity and heartiness are an 
important element in the comedy’s success. 

Haany B. Surre. 
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SCENES AT THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ FAIR, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY.—(Sse Paes. 1282.) 
‘1. Types on the Subway. 2. Silhouette-Cutter, in the Southwest Corner of the Garden. 


8. Outside the Streets of Cairo. 4. On the Main Floor. 
1272 
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that the Messiah would appear, rid the country of. the 


white man, and bring plenty to the Indian; that the com- © 


mon cotton ghost shirt worn was bullet-proof; while in 
every other possible way the medicine-‘men worked upon 
the fanaticistn of the deluded creature. We saw at a dis- 
tance stray cattle, whose spectral a almost led 


ppearance 
us to believe in ghosts, if not in ghost shirts, and an ex- - 


amination was made to see whether or not they were Ind- 
ians i their ponies to attack us, 

To cross White River. we had to take * ee from 
soli¢ ice to mid-channel water, and then to Cotton- 
wood § Hy pe the base of the position of the Indians 
in the nds, We reached this place at 4 a.w., and 
threw ourselves on the ground for rest, knowing that 
to obtain wood and water for breakfast Christmas morning 
we should have to march eight miles. And this is the 
way the Ninth Cavalry squadron s Christmas eve of 
1890. Christmas day we p to Harney ngs, a 
place where I had encamped during my winter's march 
of seventeen years before, and finding wood and water, we 
made our breakfast, We scouted the country for several 
days to find Big Foot’s trail, but he had passed east of us. 
We discovered the tepees of the Indians, but finding no 
trace of the former occupants, we returned to White 
River. The next day we made a reconnoissance of the 
Bad Lands. Instead of narrow trails or defiles of ap- 

roach. accessible only in single’file, where we could have 
n shot down by the Indians at will, we found a broad 
open divide; instead of: impregnable earth-works, only 
a ridiculously weak pile of ' ‘ 
earth existed, here and there, 
filled in by a dead horse. The 
Indians eccupied a narrow po- 
sition, from which they could 
easily have been shelled. They 
had takea one military precau- 
tion, however, that of prepar- 
ing for retreat, and had cut 
openings in the bluffs, which 
on their side were abrupt, so 
that they could slide down and 
escape. The reality, as com- 
ared with the reports of Ind- 
n rg and inter — was 
reat e: ’ r 
cad Sane Soa but for the 
existence of hi hills, little 
more than a ‘‘ bluff” on the 
part of the Indians. I had 
spent many a moment, when I 
supposed we should have to 
make an assault on this posi- 
tion, thinking how it could be 
done, and worrying over the 
peepee Some of life, such per- 
aps as had occurred in. the 


opposed to the Modoc : 
but when I saw this burlesque 
I could only laugh, and I matie 
up my mind that it was best, 
not to cross Fox River till .it 
was reached. 

On returning to camp that 
night, while the weary but light- 
hearted troopers were. singing 
negro melodies after supper, a 
scout who rode a pony steam- 
ing and flecked with foam 
dashed into camp, bringing in- 
formation of the Seventh Cav- 
alry's fight at Wounded Knee, 
of the death.of Captain Wal- 
lace, of the flight of 5000 Oga- 
lala Sioux, and of the proba- 
ble chance of an attack on the 
agency. For the second time 
that day trumpets rang out 
“boots and dies.” here 
was not a laggard ; tents went 
down like a flash ; wagons were 
packed; every man sprang to 
his horse, and in less than forty 
minutes after the news~ had 
been received we were off for 
Pine Ridge, nearly fifty miles 
away. 

It was now ten o'clock at 
































Mission as rapidly as our wearied horses could carry us, 

urpose for which we had 
been urgently called, returned, reaching our camp about 
dusk. e had marched some 108 miles in 22 hours, and 
although one horse had died, there was not » sore-backed 
horse in the outfit; men and horses were ;butall ; 
were in good condition. The following day, December 
81, we remained in camp, with a howling snow-storar pre- © band 


vailing, and amid these gloomy su ings the Seventh 
Cavalry buried its dead. January 1, under. orders, 
we left the agency to combine with t in form- 


ing a cordon to drive back the hostiles who had fied from 
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night ; the wind was cold, and 
as it howled out of the canyons 
and swept over the valley, it 
carried with it the crystals that 
had fallen the day before. 
There. was no moon; the night was inky dark; even 
the patches of snow which lay. here and there on the 
ground gave no relief to the are. Muffied in their shaggy 
buffalo overcoats, and hooded by the grotesque fur caps 
used by our Western troops, the negro troopers looked like 
meaningless bundles that had been tied in some ine to 
the backs of their horses. Through canyons whose 

walls seemed to be compressing all the darkness of the 
night, over buttes whose crests were crowned with snow, 
and across the rickety bridges which span Wounded: Knee 
and Porcupine creeks the command sped at a pace which 
would have killed horses that had not been hardened by 
practice, as ours had been. Nothing could be heard but 
the clatter of hoofs and the clanking of the carbines as they 
chafed the metallic trappings of the saddle ; silence had 
been ordered, and the usual laugh and melodious songs of 
the darky troopers were not ours to beguile the march. 
Now and then came the reverberation of the mule-whack- 
er’s whip as he threw his ehergy and muscle into a desper- 
ate effort to keep the wagon train near us; figures could 
be seen flitting across the road and on the bluffs, and we 
knew not at what moment we might be fired upon; ac- 
cordingly, the effort was made to reach the agency before 
daybreak, in the hope that darkness and the Indians’ 
superstition would protect us from attack in the mean 
time. 

As we neared the agency the country became more 
open, hills easy of occupation comm the road if 
the occasion required. So, in order to enable us to get 
our horses into camp, and the riders and saddles off our 
weary animals, we left the wagon train a short distance 
in the rear, guarded by one troop, and the column moved 


“REVEILLE FOUND THESE JOLLY FELLOWS STILL LAUGHING.” 


: forced back to the agency, not, however, until Lieuten- 


our soldiers did not i 
the agency, or to follow them if ationg upon the On the contrary, it would have been difficult to find a 
settlements were commenced. ° Finelly the jans were more truly “oe i lot than colored troopers, 
ant Casey had been killed by them, nor before they saw 
that resistance was useless, and that the ghost shirt was 
not impervious to the bullet. 
Preparations were then made for a final- review of 
couhalinnes a peng line of — extending 
ree m which a great impression upon 
the Indians, many of whom looked on from a pron gr 
amazement and distrust, fearing that our ts 
might mean an attack instead of a peaceful in re- 
view previous to the return of the troops to their posts. 
The morning broke with a pelting flurry of a combina- . 
tion of snow and dirt. A veil of dark clouds hung sus- 


grousd like a coliseum, and a oy oe oweet from 


weather we had been having an but agreeable. 
We were fearful that a Dakota tilceand matekt strike us, 


of companies, troops, or platoons, and by inf; 1- 
y. and artillery corps, rpc Cee fo adores aon 

neral Brooke and staff headed column, followed by 
the band of the First United States Infantry. When op- 
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: noon ; 
And ‘through the dull Decemtier hours 
Mine is the month for which I loag,— 

The. barren branch grows bright with flowers 
Where the: bees: throng, — 

White: magic,—winter Jure! 
Franx Dempsten SHERMAN. 





detest the present tas oases pe Bact 
28 a conquerin ‘race, all are 
of their : all possess at least 

a latent yee 
The Sultan that he could not introduce re- 


forms because his people were so fanatical; while the peo- 


over the abuses 


of the 


t, 
ui sancounty grande ar of toa or 
Armen ps because they believed that these re- 
forms, in being commanded: 


powers, were at- 
tacking the sovereignty of the state, but certainly 
because these despairing and t le were left to 
think that they had no part in the reforms. The hue-and- 
ery. raised for the Christians, while the whole 
waTie should the who, in their reve 
0, revolutionary . 
agitation, had commitied treason inst state—why 
ld they receive, with the consent of the Sultan, those ~ 
benefits of which the long-suffering Turk: was equally ih 
need? Lrve baeato hon acme neta that the reforms were de- 





were recruited from: men who had been: kidnap 0 
childhood from Christian Bags et 
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ion and decay: the soldiers in: the Balkans bave made 
ever before 3 ‘the 
Turkish ever Leer aera gm 








to Osman Pasha and his courageous band | 
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r that he is an 





saFl Fel 


. tect him from. the winter rains and snows. 


. Military drill was: 
There is no 


re 
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When 
striking sation of the Turkish soldfer, his military bear- 
ing, his fine physique, and his perfect Syrian or Arabian 
‘steed, you may know that they have seen the Sultan go 
to ue. on y, accompanied by the Imperial Guard 
or the of the Ottoman army stationed at Con- 
stantinople. But as-this corps is the only one in the em- 
pire sure of one: month’s pay every six months, as it is in 
the capital to make an impression on foreigners and to 
protect the person of tle Sultan, it is no more represent- 
ative. of the military 


species to which it belongs. 
's stone that changes the nature of people who 


the soldier grows better in appearance at 


the military will tell you that even at goverhiient. 
his siginaat te defective. .. 


In the interior defender of the state appears in a 
white or blue uniform of coarse woollen stuff, dirty and 
much the worse for wear; sometimes &-goat- 
skin. cape, a coarse blanket, or a coat of sacking to pro- 


cee 5 os © Pee ee eae some thin cotton un- 
r-clothing, he must make himself believe that he is com- 
e thrusts a knife into his belt and carries a 

of ancient , sometimes a Winchester, more often 
a Snyder, But when he begins to drill, the smile of the 
observer broadens: With this soldier time may be a 
een — but it has nothing whatever to do with 


'y wants to call a halt, 
jers stop; and when the 
angen coahedion feuding. neat it, he gives the 

, and mch and its effect 
, however, bands 


Zeitun to rout the re the soldiers in anger 
the vi whieh bad by the : 
ans, even’ destroyed stores: of  somgetlh rang Zeitun 





"ean cultivate the ground or go without food. Even be- 
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_ Turkish oaths right 


; diers who were called to 
and” had to be 
, away? It was not ludicrous to 


With these . 


Under these conditions fs it surprising that when it was 
rumored, in the summer of 1896, taat certain corps in the 
interior would be set in motion toward Constantinople, 
some of the yp wre fret broad knowled oe ey ee 

y. g: “So figit for 
such a government! Indeed! What pay do we get? Not 
the keep of a street cur! As Russian ers in the last 
war we were better cared for than ever we have been az the 


of men who had prisoners by Russia. The 
released prisoners were weli and fat, each one had 
two. pairs of pair on bis -féet, and the other 


slung over. his shoulders. But every man of them gave 
away his second pair to some one of us; for we—we were 
worn, faint, barefooted in the snow, and despairing of the 
future, Yet we had just come from loyal service to our 
country. Why do we fight? We always lose. "Tis the 
will of Allah,” . 

Is it strange that when the reserves were summoned in 
the autumn and winter the men deserted,and took to high- 
way robbery in such numbers as to make the roads ver 
unsafe for travellers? Does it seera Judicrous that the sul- 
a order Reagan a a 
flogged and locked up to ept from runain 

men-concerned, Taxed 
and beaten and gul'ed and robbed by the government, a 
poverty-stricken man who is taken away from home, 
where he.can work, to the army, where he gets not even a 
dollar-a inonth—such a man is in no-mood to stand: by 
while his neighbor runs off from market with stolen goods. 
He will have a band in the © or te will desert. If 
the massacres were to take piace, tbe wonder is not that 
the soldiers took part in ra ag of instances, but 
that any of them were restrained. The men that I saw 
contented themselves with ameage 2 the villagers divide the 
her ie as they sauntered home after the afternoon’s sport. 
heir acts were natural, and from their point of view de- 
fensible. Indeed, I can hardly understand bow so many 
men as are now in arms can be kept together in such a 
condition without mutiny. 

I am not surprised at the evil deeds of the soidier, and 
I pity the man quite as much as I am. horrified at_his con- 
duct. His character is as much a product of centaries of 
bad government as are the cunning, deceitful traits of 
many of the Armenians. Half starved av he is, he will 
get himself quartered on Armenians or on Turks as often 
as possible, and he will eat al! he can get. He is not ina 
— condition to be mastered by refined sentiments, 

he gives satisfaction to sexual passions iu a manner 
that the Koren sternly forbids. At home he is excessively 
taxed, he is the prey of usurers, he cap get no justice in 
the courts, and he must give all the military service. In 
the service he is-half fed and scarcely ever paid, and when 
he does serve he serves.for what he can get out of it, acd 
he has his turn at Lares the same acts of bullying 
and beating under which he himself las had to suffer in 
the past, and will continue to in the future when 
his term of service isover. I have the testimony of many 
Armenians, as well as that of Turke, to the fact that in 
the days before the Christian was assuming much promi- 
nence, the Turk was whacked, cuffed, and kicked quite 
as much as the Armenian when tax-collecting time came 
around and the best food and care were not bestowed on 
the self-invited zabtieh. The may starve, if only 
eoeeee ae arse pilaf for himeelf and pleaty of bar- 
ley for his 

At the same time that these men are physicaliy degen- 
erated they are mentally untrained. ra Bg ignorant, 
grosely ignorant, having no educational influences and |it- 

of the religious influence of the vid Mohammedan ty pe 

i wed toch of gusdieel admaieaeeuiac tor momen: 
y any sort o ysical stimulant or paszion. m.- 
medanism is decaying, and its Vers ere Hot true to its 


best tenets. Yet so obedient are these soldiers to the 
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Perhaps the outrages upon women and 
Mig freget or png iis yma 


- 
z 
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the sea-coast and 
was little violation; but later on, in Gurun, on the 
put plain, in the direction of Bitlis and about Oorf 
Turks and Kurds surpassed their own records in 
mission of vile outrages. In Gurun, where there p- 
roximately eight thousand Armenians, and where twelve 
Euedred were killed and several hundred eek see de- 


: 
: 
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; 
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ie 


stroyed, one hundred and fifty young men women 
sa carried off for immoral while many mo- 
thers drowned their children in the river to save them 
from such a fate. In the vilayet there were 
many captures of the wives and ters of Christians 
for use in Turkish harems. The scores of women that 


were known to be carried off in the Sassun massacre would 

seein small in number, could accurate statistics be secured 

of recent action. After the Sassun affair there were twenty 
Armenian women in the harem of Hussein Pasha, of the 
Van district, several in that of the Commissaire of Police, 
and one in an army doctor’s house, while their country- 
women were scattered all over Armenia. But an investi- 

_ gation of conditions in Hoh,'Tadem, Yertmenik, and other 
villages near Kharput can furnish more horrible. tales. 
In Tadem a Turkish gathered a large number of 
Christian women and girls and sold them to Turks and 
Kurds, taking in ex horses and donkeys. He 
also gave women and girls to zabtiehs for the night. 
When soldiers and zabtiehs were quartered near the vil- 
lage of Yertmenik for the protection of the village, women 
and girls were disposed of in the same — o-day the 
condition of these poor girls is pitiable, and what will be- 
come of them or of their ~ aa 

In Armenia Major the Moslems have always been more 
fanatical than their brothers in western Asia Minor, owing 
no doubt to the lack of contact with European nations. 
The Arab soldiers of Syria also took part in the demon- 
strations along the Euphrates, and with them a most 
bigoted element was introduced. Consequently it would 
not take t effort on the part of the Sultan to acquire 
some basis for his statement that the le were too 
fanatical to be controlled. Many Armenian villages were 
practically carried off to Moslem towns, and the men were“ 
circumcised by force. The Moslems went directly con- 
trary to the rule of the Koran, according to which the 
faithful are to cry, Islam, tribute, or the sword. Only 
Islam and the sword were offered. At the village of 
Oozoon Oba, twenty - five miles east of Kharput,a com- 
pany of Armenian men, women, and children were being 

transported to a Moslem village, where they were to deny 
their faith. The road lay along the banks of the Eu- 

brates, and one woman, realizing the fate in store for 
im called out to her companions and made a rush for 
the river. Others followed, and fifty - five of the com- 
pany were drowned. 

When the Christians have became Moslems they have 
received some care from the Turks, and the Sultan has 
made some pretensions to giving them aid. Simultane- 
ously he has thrown hinderances in the way of those trying 
to succor the unconverted Armenians; every hinderance, 
in fact, short of absolute refusal. Foreign officials and 
Americans are the only ones who can distribute relief, 
and some of the Americans have been threatened with 
mob violence. The Armenians must have no chance of 
recovery—so the government decrees. 

Opposed to the horrible conduct in some districts is the 
human spirit of many of the Turks, especially in central 
Asia Minor, where they are more intelligent. Some of 
them protected their Christian neighbors right bravely 
during the massacres, standing, well armed, at the en- 
trance to streets. and forbidding the passage of all Turks. 
‘Sometimes half a dozen men gathered around a Christian 
friend and defied the mob, crying, ‘‘ Kill him if you want 
to, but you must kill him over our dead bodies!” In some 
Turkish families, when the men returned loaded with 
booty, the women burst into tears, saying, “No good will 
come of this; no blessing rests upon such cruelty.” 

The passions of the people that were aroused last au- 
tumn have increased rather than abated. Now there is 
the sullen calm that precedes the thunder-storm. Condi- 
tions have grown steadily worse. If there was little mone 
in the local treasuries last year at this time, there is small 
hope of getting any this year, for the people have been 
squeezed and drained until no money is left. The Kurds 
may have some money, but Kurds are not counted iu 
gg nen ea : 

Many Turks are in distress, for their occupations are 
gone. No business is being done. The Moslems are now 
hating the Armenians and the foreign powers as the 
cause of all their woes. Renewal of massacres is daily 
threatened. The Turks will kill off the rest of the Ar- 
menians before they go to war with Russia, so some of 
them say. Others among the Mohammedans are seeking 
the favor of prominent Armenians, saying,‘‘ We protected 


you during the massacres; we want you to remember us 


when the Russians take ee A small number 
are conscience stricken. Kurds are more ungov- 
ernable than ever, Murders are frequent. The Ar- 
menians, in despair, are organizing armed robber bands, 
and are even planning open rebellion, though with what 
non or purpose it is impossible for outsiders to under- 
ata: 


The condition of the country is next door to anarchy; 
and. the soldiers, although brave, are so poorly trained 
that, all in all, Russia will have an easy advance when- 
ever she is ready to cross the present boundary-line. 

Before leaving this subject let us call to mind the old 
Roman Preetorian Guard, and the disobedience and lawless- 
ness of the soldiers of the Eastern Empire even from the 
time of Julian, and certainly after that of Justinian, and 
however many things that are similar we may find in the 
old Roman, the Byzantine, and the present Turkish gov- 
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THE. DUEL AT DIX. BEND. 
BY HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 
1 
‘Tae Bexp”—Dix Bend—is a spot that cannot fail to’ 
attract the artistic eye by its bog Tall gray cliffs, 
uprising like gigantic walls, shut in between two narrow 
strips of bottom-land the river, which here makes a’sud- 


den turn, like the crook of an elbow. 
At this 














int the river is obstructed in its course by a 


reaches from one to the other. pen 

While Behe) ey oral piled = ae 

et one to w a 
oe country is peed in mp festfaatioatiece— 
necessity, when there is ff to be ground 
clination when-there is of a gossipy 
other neighbors, who may be drawn thither by similar” 
desires. These advantages of mutual interchange of news 
and opinions make the ‘spot'a neutral ground, where the 
affairs of the neighborhood, and a faint outlining of mat- 
ters — to State and government, are leisurely con- 
sidered and discussed by the frequenters of the Bend. 
From this there arises in the locality the usual introduc- 
tion to a bit of news or gossip—*‘ Wall, .up th’ Bend, 
vVother day, I heared,” etc.,etc. - 

One early morning in summer, while the valley: bias 
iu shadow, a small “asa 3 of customers and idlers al- 
ready gathered at the mill, and were discussing the treat- 
ment of hollow-horn, which had made its appearance in 
the neighborhood among the cattle. The subdued splash 
of the water back of the mill as it was churned into a 
white foam by the revolving wheel mingléd’ with the 
droning whir of the bulrstones within the building.. On 
the opposite side of the cliffs a band of sunlight, slowly: 
broadening, told of the growing day. : 

The subject under discussion seemed scarcely fitted to 
a scene so picturesque and fair, but to these worthy peo- 
ple hollow-horn was a positive evil that must be practi- 
ye handled, while poetry and art were things unknown 
to them. 

The discussion of various treatments for the diseasé was 
none by the arrival of another customer—a lank, 
wiry fellow, with foxy-red whiskers and hair, A tuft of 
his red hair bristled up like a cockade through a hole’in 
his hat. He was barefooted, and rode on his suck of corn, 
= piece of plough-line for a bridle, 

S ** Mornin’, boys,” he drawled, as ‘he drew near the mill: 


oor. 

‘Mornin’, Lige. Git down,” called out Jacob Cozatt, 
the miller, who just then came out of the mill. 

‘* What's th’ noos, Lige?” asked one of the gronp, as the 
uew-comer handed over his sack of grain to the miller’s 
assistant, who seemed to have emerged from a generous 
flour-bath. 

** Can’t say ez thar’s any pertickler,” said Lige, médita- 
tively, as he balanced a long switch between his toes in'a 
highly skilful manner. 

‘‘Hitch yer mar’, an’ tell us anythin’ yer know, then,” 
enjoined a third s er, who knew Liges reputation 
adh ing @ most news-gatherer if not-an energetic 

mer, 


** Wall,” said Lige, after he had tethered hig mare’to a: 
scrubby willow bush near by and joined the group, “‘I 
’ain’t heared notliin’ much, ’céptin’ ’bout that’ thar little 
row they had at Zeb White's las’ night, whichen I s’pose 
Jacob’s tole yer all’fore now.” 

‘I dun’no’ ez he did, seein’ this air th’ fus’ he’s heard o° 
hit hisse’f,” answered Cozatt, with a good-lumored smile. 
“s ” : * I lowed-ez Mandy had do 
tole eA all Roar hit herse't,” ’ $6 

**T ‘ain't ‘Mandy sence yestiddy,” replied the miller. 
“She warn’t up when I eat Peeattey: an likely” ain’t up” 
yit. : The ole womau spiles her dreadful. What was tl’ 
row ” 
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= Who 


y wonder them boys growed up with no love’ 
or,” remarked a listener. _ 
‘war the gil they had the’fuss "bout?” asked the 
miller, as he started into the mill. ‘ Eames 
_ * Wall,” answered , with a somewhat embarrassed 
laugh, “I "lowed ez yer had hearn all o’ hit frum-th’ gal 
herse’f,; bein’ ez hit war your Mandy.” 


—e 


IL 
While Dix. Bend is picturesque at morning-time, it: 
even ‘a® more: lovelicaeak a8 the day closes eg Thee the 
splash of the millwheel and ‘the’ whir of the revolvin 
stones cease, while the softer gurgle of the water th 

the’ darh, and the rippling flow of the waves down” 
river's winding. course, supplant the louder-noises eee 
day.. The band of light, narrowing’ in unison with’ 
sinking sun, now changes to thé op cliffs, while a 
dim mistiness. and the freshening air scented with mint 
seem to creep up from the water's edge and ‘to’ fill ‘the 







covered the intruder to 


: ‘ore 
— for Jo bag res mrcape tpn both of ore 
men speech, ~enine n, he took 
a’ puff or two, then said, with a nod u the ver: 


** He’s: gone’ ter Pete Fisher's ter borrer his ox-yoke; 
ourns broke:. He’ll be back soon. Set down.” 
‘* Much oblee 


é' . Vhain’t got time, though,” answered. 
Si, with a pesos pe cheleiliec’s honaee 


collar, 


black. 
fect health, and the homespun shirt, unbuttoned ‘at the 






coming-down to'the mill to’ 
‘Why, howdy do; Miss } 
sur : 


.. T've lost ‘nuff knives now ter'set' up shop ‘with 

ih dleas ot willow sellebaieaad the path tha 
clump of willow few: way the path that 
led from house to mill, and st this spot Si met. Mandy 





as surprised. ‘‘I warn’t expectin’ ter meet you 
‘‘ No tore I warn't, but we meet jes th’ same,” said Si, 
ocosely.: 2 2 
‘Pup hain’t at home, I don’t believe. He’s gone up'th’ 
rivec a plies.” said , after.a brief pause. — zag 
‘*Mebbe I'didn’t come ter ste Aim,” answered Si, with 
bray Yh pimccentiedaes rm ig whens” 
‘' Oh, if hit’s mar yer wanted te }, She’s at th’ house,” 
suid Mias Mandy, with « coquettish toes of her head, 1 
“Now, Miss andy, yer know I wan't pinin’ ter se 
her nuther, role 8 Sige ease ite ar you, 
‘wanted ter splanify mal rs 8On 
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‘In-death to one or : 
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RPEDO. CRAFT OF THE 
‘UNITED STATES -NAVY. 
? of the United States consists to- 
ding the submarine torpedo- 
Jot. only two are built, 
ly been awarded 


three of the 224- 
knots speed. 
knot boats are of 
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ne 
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to pictu 
ry must 
eee . Py shot in the engi be 
consequence of a t né-room ma 
but shattering of mechahisms that Grn 
back and forth 800 times a minute has in it a threat that 
is almost gure to rip 


to crowd up the 
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e 
On deck t 
dozen 6- 
for w bear these 
er is bent. 


tenes but it 
fiendish 


e. - ; ' 
At the close of a fight, shattered in her rapid-fire bat- 
teries, a battle-ship might still withstand s cruiser; bu 


s 


or the “‘ mosquito” to bite with all her deadly earnest- 


ness. 

As a guardian of narrow passes, a vatrol of shallow 
waters, Pe a sentinel for the broad reaches of our naviga- 
ble rivers and bays, the torpedo-boat is singularly Yitted; 
while as a means of desperate chance and moderate joss, 
it is the instrument that will fill in the future the great- 
est number of naval breaches. : 
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fbihities tite hands of cool, 


the 
courageous, cmd ond 
g. knot 
to face with some serious 


vation; f glo- 
far offset the pall of those fear- 
ful — against which officers and erew of such « craft 
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Ina le, that type of boat will survive which 
vand the H 
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STREET-CLEANING INSPECTOR OF A SUBSTATION. 


STREET-COMMISSIONER WARING’S TOUR 
OF OBSERVATION IN EUROPE. 


BY GEO, E. WARING, JUN. 
IlL—STREET-CLEANING IN BERLIN. 
For several reasons Berlin offers special attractions as 
a field for the study of str methods 
peas af enee of the work in New York. In the first place, 


is the onl city, in »pe in which the sweepers 
sre uaitonesd Sapa s special cop ar Neal sorving for 


Pr. aes 


ef 





from the . 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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It is clear, that how- 
ever much we may find 


i 


piege 
2 it 
i 


5 
Bi 


pile 
ag: 
Fall 
i 
re 


liv, and how it is done. 
The more frequented streets 

swept every day, others tl 

times 2 Ada others twice a week, 


The ‘‘ stroke” of the machine is swept into 
elied into wheelbarrows, and dumped at con- 
venient points, from which it is taken by the contractor's 
I was out on one very rainy night, and found 
a good deal of tiis dirt being run into the sewer inlets. 
In. these much of the sand is held back by a trap, while 
much sand and most of the mud enters the sewers, from 
is necessafy from time to time to remove depos- 

its by ea mechanical means. 
is used very freely to 

prevent the slipping of horses on the pavements, especial- 


Sp eee poe 
oP ag a i 


ASPHALT-BOYS CLEANING A STREET IN WEDGE FORMATION, 


identification, but not modif ng ee variegated clothing 
of the common workman. A next place, Mr. Albert 
Shaw, in his Municipal Government in Continental Eu- 


This applies to methods and to results as well as to cost. 
For example, in New York we sweep every street at least 
once a day; we do not sprinkle the streets; we do not 


! 


the ; we remove all 
and we are charged with the inal disposition 














A GANG OF STREET-CLEANERS WITH DIPLEMENTS. 


ly on asphalt and wood. The sanding and the removal 
of the ground-up sand add much to the work of the de- 
partment. 

The esphalt pavement is mainly very good, - The same 
can hardly be said for the wood pavement. And this is’ 
evidently the universal opinion of the cab-drivers, I had 
no opportunity to inquire into the redson for this defect, 
which does not exist in London and Paris, but I was espe- 
cially struck with the fact that a wide expanse of wood 
pavement on Unter den Linden, near the museum, was a 
series of small pools during rain, and that driving over 
this in any weather was very jolty business as po a 
with the tin its borheod. Such irregularity 
of surface —_ drawback to successful machine- 
sweeping, and ‘to the Jabor of hand-sweeping.. With- 
out noticeable exception, however, the pavement of this 
city is far, very far, from being so as that of most 
of New York. It is only our asphalt streets.that are as 
good as these. On the other hand, there are in Berlin 
many macadamized streets which get only a superficial 


cleaning. 

The question of the pay and the general treatment of 
the — is beg worth Lay: ay ara As ~. have 
seen, rate of wages is very low. gang-ieader gets 
only 98 cents per day; a workman of the first class, only 
81 cents; a workman of the second class, only 68 cents; 
and a boy, only 40 cents, These are more than the usual 
rate of wages, not only in Berlin, but in the country Rl 
erally. From the standard of comfortable support, these 
amounts are obviously sufficient. The employés are 
strong, well fed, and in good condition, and the service is 
eagerly sought after; for, aside from the pay, the attend- 
ing conditions are very favorable. In the first place, the 
city furnishes uniforms and tools, and it takes good care 
of its working-people. The boys, who are used mainly 
for cleaning tae streets of horse-droppings and litter dur- 
ing the daytime, are taken on at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. When they reach the age for military service 
they go into the army, and they have a preference for re- 
employment after their discharge. The second-class men, 
who number only about seventy in ali, are raised to the 
first class within a single year, and sometimes earlier, 
when especial fitness for the work is shown. © After four 
years of satisfactory service the men are assured their 
positions for life. with the pensions and other benefiis 
provided for. In other words, employment in the street- 
cleaning service opens a life career to those who properly- 
fulfil the requirements of their positions. 

The work is exacting rather than hard. The regular 
men who follow the sweeping-machines work from mid- 
night until eight in the morning, but they have a holf- 
hour for b ast, so that their actual work is only for 
seven and a half hours. The day men work from seven 
in the eee till seven in the evening in summer, and 
from eight till eight in the winter; but they have three 
hours for breakfast, dinner, and supper, making the time 
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any amount of extra work, They are legally entitled to 
no extra pay for this, a Oe See a small 
fund, furo b City Council, from which it 5 


the City 
and does, in its discretion, give a gratuity to those w 
have ne, well, or who may have shown special 
efficiency or ity in their work. is is 
fully as a bonus, not received as a right. ing tue 


One of the best features of the system is the manner in 
which illness and disability are treated. If a man is dis- 


ualified by sickness, he is paid his full for three 
p any After that his pay ceases, but he gets the benefit. of 
the sick-fund. If he is disabled, su 


him to be a “‘life-member” of the force, the City 
awards him, in addition to the benefits to which he is en- 
titled from the “‘sick-fund,” etc., from $100 to $150 per 
gece aig rest of his life. If he is able to do light work, 
ight work he must do; but if he has been for four yearsa 
faithful member on the street-cleaning force, he is sure of 
support tilfshe dies. It is to be remembered that in Berlin 
and body can be comfortably kept together for even 
as little as one hundred dollars per year. 

The gratuity from the Council comes from a fund of 
$1000, which has been maintained since before the estab- 
lishment of the “‘sick-fund,” for use in the relief of spe- 
cial-cases. From this source a disabled man may receive 
an amount equal to one-half his lar wages; and it 
sometimes happens that with this and the ‘‘ sick-fund ”— 
especially when aman ‘is entitled to draw from two such 
funds—an idle man gets more than a working-man’s pay. 
Such instances are very exceptional. As a rule, men who 
have been in-receipt of benefits are very glad to get back 
to work again. 

The * sick-fund” was established in 1892, but in this 
short time it has proved to be a great benefit, and the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. In 1894, out of a mem- 
bership of 900, 818 received more or less help from the 
fund. The receipts of the fund were $8462, and the pay- 
ments for disability were $4975. At the end of 1894 the 
invested fund amounted to $7281. The prosperity was 
such that the committee was directed at the general meet- 
~—< increase the benefit from half pay for thirteen weeks’ 
sickness to pile mami! cf for twenty-six weeks; and the 

from twenty days’ pay to forty 
days’ pay. Unmarried men in hospitals receive one-tenth 
of the amount of their _— for et-money. The 
flourishing condition of the fund es these liberal dis- 
bursements safe. In addition to this fund there is a vol- © 
untary funera! fund, which gives aid to the families of - 
deceased members. 

In addition to all this, men who have served for twenty- 
five years get special extra compensation. In short, every- 
thing possible is done to make each individual man feel 
that he is not so much an eS of the department as 
one of its members, and that for the rest of his life he is 
sure of care, protection, and support. 

The uniform is modest and neat. rather than conspicu- 
ous, and is thus less useful in calling public attention to 
the care the streets are receiving,and in enlisting public aid 
in the avoidance of littering. Perhaps it is better suited 
to the temper of the ple of Berlin; but it cannot, be 
doubted that in New York the fact that the sweepers 
stare the public in the face in every street bas had much 
effect in securing popular approbation and assistance. The 
belted blouse of the Berlin uniform is originally black, but 
the weather soon gives it a not unpleasant greenish hue. 
The cap is flat and not large, and the trousers, at this 
season at least, are of unbleached duck—both long for 
gor weather, and short, with long boots, for rainy days. 

e of the men and many of the boys have a black 
haversack strapped over the shoulder, in which are carried 
a water-proof cape, a hunk of black bread, etc. 

As already indicated, all manner of household wastes 
are ania by private contractors, of whom there are 
some two hundred, large and small. They take these 
wastes from the interior of.the house, and our unsightly 
“« receptacles ” and ash-barrels are, never seen on the side- 
walk. There is no systematic method of oy ar Those 
who remove house. wastes, as well as those who haul away 
the street-sweepings, must provide their own dumping- 
pices. Much is sold for manure, some is used for filling 

ow lands, and some is deposited in useless heaps. The 

city is growing so rapidly that its refuse must be carried 
further and further afield, with an attendant increase of 


cost. 

Asa relief from this condition, very careful experiments 
have been carried on for a year or more in the direction of 
destruction by fire, but they have been abandoned because 
of the high cost of cremation when applied to Berlin ref- 
use. While this process is reasonably economical in Ham- 
burg, where English coal is ry used for fuel, leavin 
a certain amount of combustible cinder in the ash, which 
helps the burning, it is found that the ‘‘ brown coal” and 
‘* briquettes” used in Berlin make much more ash which 
has no remnant of fuel left in it. What is to be done in 
the matter is not yet determined. 

I was not in the city long enough to form a correct 
opinion as to its cleanliness, and it rained much of the 
time, the rain hel the work in some ways and hinder- 
ing it in others. the impression that it is not cleaner, 
nor, save as to -barrels, more tidy, than New York. 
Possibly longer observation in better weather would have 

given another impression. 


THE POET’S FANOY. 
A Suggestion from Goethe. 
WHEN the poet’s fancy plays, 
Do not reprimand him ; 
You will learn to love and praise ° 
When once you understand him. 
JozL Benton. 


‘mischance ” thwarted a plun for seati 


MACEO. 
L 


Frrst, it is worth while to see how the man’s life (while 
the news of his death was still an unprobed wound) got 
itself expressed by the Cuban partisans. Here are the 
English equivalents of some of the phrases that were 
confessedly spoken ‘ with broken heart, and tears that, 
by turns, afflict or console” (Uanto nte 6 conso- 


ts of Maceo reverber- 
ate from the tomb, and that in they will live for- 
ever; in fact, Hl Porvenir avers that only an *‘ accursed 
im in the presi- 
dential chair as the chief magistrate of the republic—an 
honor which it is no longer possible to confer upon him 
for the simple reason that ‘‘this giant of flesh and soul 


Such things as these (which seem a bit overwrought) 
have been said, and daily are being uttered in a language 
that makes them very smoothly eloquent. But other 
things you may read or hear—things so intriusically pa- 
thetic that no harsh Englisbing can quite destroy their 
charm; as when, in the newspaper just mentioned, we find 
this; ‘* Maceo fué un predestinado; he was even at the 
gates of the capital, but could not enter. Those who con- 
ceive great ideas do not realize them”; or, in another 
column, this: ‘* The Cubans, the disinherited of the earth, 
bow their beads.” 
Next it is worth while to see how the same event strikes 
the s of Spain. 
Almost all of us are familiar with the methods in use by 
the professional trappers and “ hunters” for securing large 
e. The professional ‘‘ hunter” or trapper is engaged 
n : ate See ea like a ee < modern warfare, 
and a! ing pains to sa’ own person, just 
as the soldier does, by pissalaten himself with pire in 
the same calling, by establishing camps or forts, bases of 
supply, etc., he thinks it no shame to practise all sorts of 
deceit in order to lure the game within sh distance. 
Yes; but the obvious reply is, *‘ Your ‘hunter’ is after 
the inferior animals.”.... 
That is exactly the point. 


y people ”—that is to 
Sidandly ot orvioanble 


—to them the descendant of a slave, and therefore an 
‘inferior animal.” Where a Cuban has written, ‘‘ The 
Spanish populace, seventeen millions of human beings 
transformed into wild beasts, dashed out into the streets 
in a frenzy and cheered for the death,” a peninsular edi- 
tor might have written that the same number of Spanish 
people impulsively manifested their joy on learning that 
the most dangerous of wild beasts been killed—no 
MiTbe contrant th uggested will 

contrast thus 8 will-seem too the 
frankness in expression will seem unlikely, to Foci 
before the present entanglement, have not cared to under- 
stand our innumerous southern neighbors. 


I. 


nt meme asters bs 
ora sca even the - 
cipal Seatanen of his coma serail wtapieanpad gl 
year are blurred by statements and misstate- 
ments. It is not too soon, however, to base upon the un- 


disputed portions of his record an estimate of Maceo that 
may at least be saner than the views of intense partisans; 
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to 
as i is not a 
mark of intellectual inferiority. 

Maceo was born in Sa: ee a 

the 14th of July, 1848, his parents 
Grajales Marcos Maceo. When the Ten Years’ War 
broke out he and his father and his brothers chose insur- 
rection as their werk in life. Just as they had been mule- 
teers, carters, day laborers, they became soldiers; and in 
, one after another, 


their chosen occupation eee 


father’s house had been destroyed by fire, 
his sous before him and made them swear to fight until 
Cuba should be free; in point of fact, the sons have fought 
as only men can fight who do not need the constraint of 


an oath or the compulsion ee ee 
was killed while serving in Antonio’s command. 
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there is traditionally a way. Whether the 
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e lar w destiny geared to their 
will to" build a Heme will appear more clearly next 


ple and others Th rge_ 
the right of the main entrance to the Garden is in 
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broideries, and other matters related to women’s - 


work. 

Not the least interesting exhibit in 
table of dolis which have 
known ladies whose help has been 
from Mrs. McKinley, one from Mrs. T. ©. 
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able gifts, he was one of the most 
of modern showmen. 
It is pleasant to read of the goodness of 
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blance to an English college hall, and doubt- 
less it will come to be embellished, as Tom 
Brown found the hall of St. Ambrose’s to 
“with pictures of old swella who have 
endowed the college in some way, or at leust 
have fed here.” 

But there is another and very important 
requisite of college life which the vard 
Hall does not answer, which is to 
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leges, 
separate building, but at Columbia it so fell 
out that the lay of the land, ingeniously 


of academic life, not only with- 
out detriment, but with a positive gain to 
os: gp caggiemton naccing of ae — 

newspapers have given descrip- 
tions of the new building, of which the most 
salient point was that it was to have three 
stories und ind. This is a very mis- 
leading way of putting it. The fact 
there is an abrupt and considerable change 
of level in the site of Columbia, the abrupt- 
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The basement, contain 


ming pool one hundred in diameter; on 
the ground floor, the proper, 
with a Tunning-track suspended shove it in 


the manner of a gallery, twelve feet wide, 
and of which nine circuits make a mile 


These are the “ three underground 
and while it ig true that they are beneath the 
level of the plateau upor which the building 
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has in use proven itself oue of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion, Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 
Agreeable ‘ 
Preventives in season are neuch mrer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidueys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds,or Fevers. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as @ perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sveshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 


Mild and Sure 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting» 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COQ. 
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“HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS” 


A Classified History of the World, embracing Science, Lit- 
erature, and Art. Brought down to the close of the 
year 1894. Compiled by JOSEPH H. WILISEY. Ed- 
ited by CHARLTON T. LEWIS. Large 8vo, 954 

Gilt Top. Bound in Cloth, $8 00; Three-quar- 


A universal cyclopedia of facts.—Independent, N. Y. 
It would be difficult to condense more of value in one volume,— 


The most scholarly, complete, and useful compilation, of the hind, 
of general facts, information, and 


Without question the most useful 


book of reference for the gen- § 
eral reader thal bas ever been compiled. "Shea cab does 
an encyclopedia, for.it.contains more actual facts of ‘coi r= 
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fronts, it is also true that they open out-doors and can 
be directly lighted and ventilated, The main entrance 
to the gymnasium is, in fact, at the extremity of the apse 
and on a level with the gymnasium floor. The basement, 
which includes gymnasium and power - house, is of the 
dark local rock of which the retaining-wall is built, and is 
laid with rough face, so as to form an effective terrace, upon 
which stands the rear of the superstructure on the level 
of the plateau. It is rather a pity, considering the style 
of architecture chosen, that this superstructure could not be 
built in the monochrome of hewn stone that is employed in 
the Library. The use of brick in the plain walls, however, 
was economically compulsory, and, accordingJy, while the 
portico is to be built of the same Indiana limestone as the 
Library, which also is to be employed in the wrought-work, 
the field of the wall is to be of the rough and dull red ‘* Har- 
vard brick.” The material will still more strongly help 
the quadrangle of Columbia to recall the plan of Jefferson 
for the University of Virginia, to which the new Columbia 
will bear a much stronger resemblance than to any other 
college-yard in the United States. 4 
Architecturally the simple Hellenism of the Library 
Building was evidently impracticable for a building so 
very much more complicated, and, indeed, the difficulties 
of design were increased by the adoption of any phase of 
classic architecture, to which the new Columbia is, how- 
ever, committed. Nobody will maintain that the Victori- 
an Gothic of the Harvard Memorial Hall is architect- 
urally successful, but at least a romantic style was in- 
dicated by an irregular building. It is, however, grati- 
fying to observe how far the architect of the University 
Hall has been able to go in the direction of expressiveness 


without a sacrifice of the stateliness and symmetry of the * 


Renaissance in which his work is composed. Utilitari- 
an necessities doubtless prevented him from emphasizing 
the distinction of the purposes to which the two ends of 
his building are devoted by a projection at the centre. In 
default of this, he has at the same time distinguished and 
united the theatre and the dining-hall by carrying higher 
the mass between them, with its separate roof, and thus 
supplying a dominant feature to the pile. With its com- 
manding site, its ample dimensions of 185 feet by 250 and 
70 in height to the cornice-line, and its carefully and suc- 
cessfully studied forms in outline and detail, University 
Hall promises to be the chief ornament, after the Library, 
of the new Columbia, and one of the municipal posses- 
sions of New York. 





SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


THE FIRST TELEGRAPH. 


Firty-Two years ago a little line of wire, but forty miles 
in length, stretched along the route of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad from Washington to Baltimore, constituted 
the entire telegraphic system of the world. On May 24, 
1844, was transmitted the first recorded message that pass- 
ed over the entire length of the then just completed line. 
To-day the telegraph systems of the world comprise in all 
more than two millions of miles of wire, and, besides, one 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of submarine cables. 

In the montlt of September, 1838, Professor 8. F. B. 
Morse for the first time exhibited in operation the appara- 
tus that he had constructed for the purpose of demon- 
strating his invention for transmitting intelligence by 
means of the electric current. Among those present at 





FIRST TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT CONSTRUCTED FOR PUBLIC USE. 
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this exhibition, which was given in one 
of the rooms of the University of the 
City of New York, in Washington 
Square (now torn down), was Alfred 
Vail, a recent graduate of the institu- 
tion, who became deeply interested 
in Morse’s experiments. roing of 
the professor's inability, for want of 
money, further to develop the inven- 
tion, and, too, impressed with the im- 
mense possibilities pertaining to it, he 
entered into a partnership with him in 
the patent, under agreement to contri- 
bute not only the means for continued 
experiments and to obtain patents, but 
also to devote his time and personal 
services to the work. Among our il- 
lustrations is given a picture of the 
apparatus devised by Morse, as it was 
at the time he and Mr. Vail entered into 
this copartnership. 

Not very long after becoming the 
partuer of Professor Morse, Mr. Vail 
realized that the apparatus for which 
the former bad filed a caveat for a 
patent was not calculated to make a 
practical commercial success. The 
reliance _—— upon a lead - pencil 
to record the marks by which the 
message was in those days recorded was found often to be 
misplaced, for when the lead became worn it failed to 
operate. Then, too, the necessity for consulting a dic- 

tionary (devised b 

Successful experiment with _—telegraph. Morse, in which 


tits a ae eae ae every word in the 
“WV WWW "WW English language 
2s Fe 2 68 had its correspond- 
on ie ee ee ing a‘ Sc 
www =O Rumber) when a 

CVU UW message was to be 
transmitted, and the 

EARLIEST KNOWN SENTENCE TRANSMITTED same slow, laborious 


BY THE ORIGINAL MORSE TELEGRAPH, effort upon the re- 


ceipt of a message 
for the purpose of its translation, convinced Mr. Vail that 
some method was desirable by means of which a rapidity 
of sending equal to any writing could be secured, and as 
a result of his practical 
mechanical and scientific 
ability he determined to 
pore the fundamental 
principles of the appara- 
tus. The character of the 
results obtained by the 
action of the pendulum, 
with its vertical move- 
ment of the pencil as the 
ribbon of paper 
beneath it, will be seen in 
the fac-simile of a mes- 
gage in our illustration, 
which is a copy of the 
earliest known sentence 
transmitted by the origi- 
nal Morse apparatus, over 
1700 feet of wire, on Mon- 
day, September 4, 1837. 
Counting the V points, it 
will be found that this 
message read numerically 
thus: ‘‘ 215-86-2-58-112- 


04-01837,” and) = when = qyk “OLD FACTORY” AT MORRISTOWN, (s 


translated by the help of 
the code or dictionary 
was, ‘‘ Successful experi- 
ment with telegraph, Sep- 
tember 4, 1837.” 

Mr. Vail changed the action of the pendulum from a 
swinging vertical movement to a perpendicular one, and 
substituted a fountain-pen for the lead-peucil. By this 
change he obtained a continuous straight n yk upon the 
paper as it moved along under the pen. The operation of 
a finger-key, by means of which the electric circuit was 
closed or broken, brought the pen in contact with the 
paper, and when the circuit was broken a spring drew 
the pen from the paper. This interruption in the con- 
tinuous line suggested to Mr. Vail the use of dots to 
represent the numerical characters represented by the V 
points of Morse’s code system, and the idea was at once 
adopted. 

The first message sent by this new arrangement of the 
apparatus was transmitted over three miles of copper 
wire, stretched around the walls of a large room, occupy- 
ing the entire second floor of the ‘‘Old Factory,” one of 
the buildings constituting the Speedwell Iron-Works, at 
Morristown, New Jersey, of which Judge Stephen Vail, 
the father of Alfred Vail, was the proprietor. 

The judge, who had, in the interests of his son, supplied 
all of the means so far necessary to continue the ex- 
perimental work upon the invention, 
had become somewhat disheartened 
at the delay in perfecting the appa- 
ratus, and had intimated that he 
should not much longer respond to 
the demands upon his purse. Fortu- 
nately he was not compelled to take 
such action, for on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, 1838, he was informed that suc- 
cess had been achieved, and that he 
was wanted at the factory to witness 
the trial. 

Upon reaching the factory his son 
told him that he would send a mes- 
sage to Morse, at the other end of the 
wire, and he would then see that suc- 
cess had been reached. Still some- 
what: sceptical, he replied, “I shall 
write a sentence, which if you will 
send, and Morse can repeat to me, 1 
shall believe.” He thereupon wrote 
upon a piece of paper, ‘‘A patient 
waiter is no loser,” and handed it to 
his son, who transmitted it to Morse. 
He repeated it to the judge, who was 
overcome with emotion as he realized 
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APPARATUS CONSTRUCTED BY MORSE IN 1838. 


that so great an agent was about to be given to the world. 
A short time subsequently Mr. Vail, recognizing the fact 
that the operation of the new apparatus resulted not onl 
in dots upon the paper, but spaces and short lines as weil, 
constructed an alphabet to consist of these characters in- 
stead of the numerical points or dot code of Morse, and 
seeking the aid of the type-setters of the local newspaper, 
he ascertained the relative value of the different letters of 
the alphabet in point of frequency in use, and constructed 
his alphabet in accordance therewith. He found that the 
letter ‘‘e”’ was that most largely used, and to that was 
given the most quickly made character, a dot (.), and upon 
this basis the entire alphabet and the numerals were de- 
vised, and thus was invented the world - renowned ‘dot 
and dash alphabet.” ‘‘It is based upon the elements of 
time and space, which appeal to all of our senses, for it 
may be interpreted, with almost equal facility, by the 
sight, the touch, the taste, and the hearing.” 

Professor Morse and 
Mr. Vail for five long 
years sought at the hands 
of Congress an appropri- 
ation of $30,000 with 
which to build a line 
between Baltimore and 
Washington, but it was 
not until the last night of 
the session, on Mareh 8, 
1848, that the bill was 
passed, by a bare majority 
of but six votes. The 
line was completed and 
ready for operation on 
the 24th of y of the 
following year (1844), and 
in accordance with his 

romise made to Miss 

lisworth, daughter of 
the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, that she should 
frame the first message 
to be sent over the com- 
pleted line, she dictated 
the so-called historic mes- 


Where the Experiments were made. j sage, *‘ What hath God 


wrought?” 
This message was sent 
at 8.45 o’clock a.m. on the 
date mentioned, from the Supreme Court room at the 
Capitol in Washington, by Professor Morse, and received 
by Alfred Vail at the Mount Clare station of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at Baltimore. The instrument upon 
which Mr. Vail received this message is the property of 
the writer, and has been for a number of years loaned to 
the National Museum, and bears the following certificate, 
written by Morse: 


The above photograph is a true representation of the earliest 
instrument constructed for public use, and was operated npon the 
experimental] line from Washington to Baltimore in 1844, It was in 
charge of Alfred Vail, Esq., while its counterpart, a similar instru- 
ment, was under my charge at Washington, 

New York, May 31, 1870. Samust F. B. Mogse. 


STEPHEN VAIL. 





ALFRED VAIL. 
























1996 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 
Baird (Princeton), full-back. 
Princeton) and Wrightington (Harvard), half-backs. 
mati vince (Yale), quarter and captain. | 
er (Princeton), centre. 

Wharton and Woodraft (Pennsylvania), guards. 
Church (Princeton) and Murphy (Yale), tackles. 
Gelbert (Pennsylvania) and Cabot (Harvard), ends. 

z Suneritotes. 
In the line, 
Cochran (Princeton); Rinehart (Lafayette). 
F. Shaw and Wheeler (Harvard). 
Back of tlie line. 


Smith (Princeton), Minds (Pennsylvanin), 
Brown and Dunlop (Harvard). 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON OF '96 provided intcresting and 
brilliant illustration of the impossibility, under the pres- 
ent rules, of insuring an open game. And yet the rules 
of '96, revised under the auspices of the University Ath- 
letic Club by a most competent committee, were ‘the best 
rules which by the light of past experience could at that 
time have been made. American football, however, is 
continuously growing, and we must keep pace with its 
development by accepting the lessons of each season’s 
play, and by recasting our rules in accordance. 

‘or several years the tendency to more or Jess close 
play has been marked; two years ago mass plays were 
the rule, last year much of them was eliminated, and this 
year the five-yard rule abolished actual mass formation, 
but left abundant room for close play, and failed to open 
the game, as most of us had wished it might do. 

The lesson taught by the 96 season is, therefore, that 
the rule reading, 

When the ball is pnt in play, at least five men mnat he on the line 
of the ecrimmage. If, when the ball is put in play, five players, not 
inclnding the quarter-back, be hehind the line of scrimmage and in- 


side of the positions occupied by players at end of said line, then two 
of these players must be at least five yards back of said line, 


has partially failed in its purpose, and that it does not 
entirely proscribe mass forma- 
tions, nor give us the open 
games so very much desired. 


It WOULD BE UNWISE, I 
think, to go further in pro- 
hibitive legislation in so far 
as the formation of the eleven 
is concerned. It seems to me ~~ 
the captain should be bound 
in that respect to no greater 
extent than the present rulé- 
bolds him. Moreover, we do 
not wish the strategic element 
of football destroyed, because 
it is one of its most fascina- 





CABOT, HARVARD, 
End. Half-back. 


_make the play more open. 


_ because it is not scientific, 


* matter, 





KELLEY, PRINCETON, 
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ting qualities." Unless very radical and altogether unde- 


sirable rules were made, it is more than probable the in-- 


genuity of captains and coaches would devise a means of 
petting around any rule in favor of some play which re- 
ied for its success largely on mere physical exertion. 
Nor would it be desirable, 
in my opinion, forever to 
expel close play from the 
captain’s catalogue. 

What we do wish is to 


Not because close play is 
more fruitful of injury, nor 


but because it rather makes 
of mere brute force an as- 
cendant quality, and tends 
to the introduction of plays 
that show too wide a dis- 
crepancy between mind and 


It is not well for the fu- 
ture of football that its de- 
velopment should be along 
only the strength-requiring 
lines. Much physical ef- 
fort is needful in all the 
plays of football, but a close 
adherence to wedges, turtle- 
backs, and other mass plays 
would soon destroy the tra- 
ditions of the game and the 
interest of the spectators. 
And it is well to bear this 
in mind. 


RATHER THAN TO Go far- 
ther in the prohibition of 
close plays, it seems to me 
the advisable course of 
legislation lies in suggesting 
rules that will make close 
plays Jess valuable to the 
side using them. Experi- 





BAIRD, PRINCETON, 
Fall-back, 





FINCKE, YALE, 
Captain and Quarter. 





GELBERT, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ence has taught us that a close play at its uttermost perfec- 
tion is more often than not sure to gain the requisite five 
yards in four downs, It may be argued that ateam which 
attains such skilful development in this direction is en- 
titled to the reward, and iu » general way this is of course 
true. But that brings us back to the point from which 
we started, and from which we wish.to diverge. Given 
two teams of equal physical strength using mass plays, 
and the game would resolve itself into a pushing- 
match. i 

The only apparent solution appears to be through in- 
creasing the number of yards that must, in order to retain 
possession of the ball, be gained in four downs, 
. It is not probable that greater skill in close plays will 
be developed than has already been shown, so we are 
safe in taking what has been accomplished in the past as 
a basis in providing for the future. If, therefore, it were 
ruled that a team must gain ten instead of five yards in 
four downs, we should undoubtedly attain the open game 
without entirely abolishing close play. 


INCREASING THE DISTANCE to be gained would not, so far 
as I can see, make the game harder. It would naturally 
make a faster game, and certainly give us plenty of kicking 
and some of the old long passing aiid the criss-crosses. n- 
stead of depending on close play «almost entirely, it would 
be reserved for a supreme effort when near the opponents’ 
goal, or tried for a down, or perhaps for even two, on first 
possession of the ball; but a kick or some brilliant open 
play would beyond doubt be necessary to making the re- 
quired ten yards. 

Besides, it wouJd relieve the present wear and tear on 
the men in a hard match. Take, for instance, that ‘‘ re- 
volving tandem” which Princeton worked this year on 
Yale to a consummate degree of perfection. It is beyond 
human possibilities for a tackle—even though he wereeight 
feet tall and weighed a ton—to stand up, not to say to re- 
sist, that catapult when directed against him. Any team 
that perfected such a play would drive through any given 
point of any opposing line; it is simply the concentration 
of several men on one man of the opponents’ line, towards 
whom they are whirled in single file. The strength of 
this play is in the rapidity of the whirling and the con- 


tiguity of the men in the whirl. It is the philosophy 


of shooting a tallow candle 
through an inch board applied 
to football. Princeton did it 
superbly, and wore Yale’s line 
men to a standstill. If Yale 
had had the same play, and 
played it so well, Princeton 
would have found it as im- 
possible to stop as Yale did. 
We do not want to lose 
plays like this, but neither do 
we want the afternoon de- 
voted to them; because they 
are practically, unstoppable, 
and if all the teams employed 
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WRIGHTINGTON, HARVARD, 
End, Half-back. 





MURPRY, YALE, 


WOODRUFF, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Rah sy ate 7 Guard, — 


GAILEY, PRINCETON,. 
Centre. 
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WHARTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Guard. Tackle, 


CHURCH, PRINCETON, 
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‘them, as undoubtedly will if permitted,we may give 
over all hope of ever Poa Braperdaad pce es 
PeruaPs THE MOST SATISFACTORY feature of the past 
season was the sportsmanly bearing that niatked players 
generally, and especially in the Eastera big ‘In no 
year has there been so little unnecessary roughness. Not. 
a man was ruled out of the ——, games for slug- 
ging. and I saw only one throughout the season who de- 
served to be. milar improvement has been notice- 
able also in the West, and, generally speaking, in the 
South, although there was one incident in the latter sec- 
tion which would have disgraced the game and the par- 
ticipating coll but for the prompt action of the inter- 
ested faculties. Youth and some trouble-making spectators 
were responsible for the one exception to the Southern 
rule of clean games manfully played. 


FoorsaLt PLAY oF ’96 cannot be said to have shown 
any special improvement on ’95, and with the exception 
of Re seovet and Lafayette and the Carlisle Indian School, 
no Eastern college — its previous efforts, and a 
few failed even to equal them. 

Pennsylvania's eleven, for ive strength, erat as 
haps the most formidable in the history of that unive' : 
but as a team it was not so strong as the one of 95. T: 
famous ‘' guards back ” interference of '95 was unaffected 
by the 96 rules, and proved the most valuable of Penn- 
sylvania’s methods of advancing the ball. The team was 
strong, too, on the defence, but in kicking weaker than 
any of the other leading teams. For the first half of the 


‘ season Pennsylvania’s play was very poor, fumbling and 
‘inharmony of action marking ber general work; but 


she immeasurably improved during the last half, and 
met Harvard at her best, although that best was not up 
to the previous year’s standard. I attribute Pennsylva- 
via’s poor showing for half the season to too great & con- 
fidence in the benefits of a preliminary training season—a 
fallacy which will not lead her astray anotber year, I fancy. 


Ir HARVARD'S AILMENT were no more serious, her sons 
would have occasion for genuine rejoicing. But the ver- 
dict of wasted opportunity in ’96 was also the verdict on 
the close of "95, and seems likely to continue for evermore, 
unless some radical change puts the preparation of the 
elevens on a more intelligent basis. Tt is so doleful to 
repeat the same old story, and yet there is none other to 
tell. However, I shall make it brief, and so clearly to the 
point that I hope it may lead to some urgent and conso- 
nant action by the men who are nearest to Harvard’s athlet- 


‘ics. In a word,—Harvard’s football eleven was the victim 


vania were not fit for the supreme effort of 
a pone. Because of its lindequate coaching, the possi- 
bilities of the team were not pa # realized. 

This is not to be taken as a criticism on the coaching of. 
Waters and Newell, who gave Harvard one of the sttong- 
est lines in her history, but on the policy (and its 
that expects two line men, be they never s0-exp 
out a team ; that ignores:the first princip 
and ‘sets ene oe ee ight, i 


, inaugurate a rational system 6 









Waters anp NEWELL WERE GIVEN No substantial as- 
sistance from beginning to ending of the season. It will 
be hardly credited, I am sure, when I say that after the 
Princeton game, which revealed Harvard’s weaknesses, 
only one football alwmnus went out to help in the coach- 
ing! and ail through the season the backs and quarter- 
backs and ends had the benefit of especial and expert 
coaching on only three or four occasions! 

What result could be expected from such a policy? Har- 
vard simply did not make the most of her material, which 
was as good as if not the best she ever had. That the team 
did so well reflects great credit upon Waters and Newell, 
and more particularly u the men themselves; I never 
saw men 80 handicapped play so well or struggle on more 
pluckily under such disadvantages. 

Whether Harvard’s ailment be indifferent alwmnt, or 
alumni and coaches and trainers pulling at cross-pur- 
poses, or an improper system of training, or inefficient or 
insufficient coaching— Harvard football elevens suffer 
neyertheless, while we all look in vain for the inaugura- 
tion of that ‘‘sensible” policy which we have long heard 
was forth-coming. 


IT APPEARS TO HAVE BECOME POPULAR to refer to 
Yale’s 96 eleven as the weakest one that ever came from 
New Haven—a deduction from superficial observation, 
as are most popular vogues. There have not been so 
many Yale teams stronger than that of 96, and some 
have been weaker, In fact, this year’s team could not be 
called weak at all. It was not a star team, but an evenly 
devéloped one, and while not so strong as the ’95 eleven, 
was far from deserving the general assertion of weakness. 
The common mistake made in discussing the respective 
merits of the larger college elevens is in taking, three or 
four Years ago, the superiority of Yale as a basis for com- 
parisons to-day. 

It ghould be remembered that Yale has been the leader 
in the'development of scientific football, and that the oth- 
ers, in the last three years particularly, have been nerggren 
up with her. Two years = Pennsylvania caught 
last year passed her, and Yale’s 95 team was t as 
strong a one as has come from New Haven. This year a 
lower average of skill behind the line still further lessened 
Yale prestige, and she has been passed certainly by Prince- 
tod and Pennsylvania, and, in actual strength of play, 
most probably by Harvard also. But that does not indi- 
cate. in Yale football; it means improve- 
ment in Harvard and Princeton and Pennsylvania. 

Last year the Pennsylvania eleven was the strongest we 
had ever viewed on any field; this year Princeton has de- 
veloped the most remarkable team in American football 
history; and this year, too, Harvard had the material 
which, properly handled, would have very closely con- 
tested the season’s second honors. Last year Yale used 
the revolving tandem; this year Princeton has carried it 
to a superlative degree of development. The days of 
Yale’s undoubted superiority in football have vets | and 
in the years to come her teama must ve satisfied with a 
share, rather than a preponderance, of victories. 
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-@ weak deven, oD; mecom- ¢ 
pane ee part of the same nien whem had 
the previous*year, had meaniwhile developed 10 — 
absolute yunete a play of -_ mb ‘eno ; 
a __ ‘The ove lat, aside from halfback 


neral. 

pe in which Yale seemed below her usual standard was 
in tackling. For the rest her men were simply over- 
whelmed, crushed, and swept aside by the marvellous 
rfection of that deadly revolving tandem. 
n the seventy minutes of play, Yale had the some- 
thing like ten minutes! yet played with spirit and 
luck to the very end,—thougb certain defeat stared her 

n the face for the last thirty minutes. 


absolute perfection of her team-play. Of the eleven. men 
who I} up against Harvard and Yale, Church at tackle 


There were of course other first-class: players on the team 


unting was no betier than L. Hinkey developed this sea- 
ae rd may become a player in the remaining 
two years of his course. : Kelley isa 
who seldom fails to gain his length, but Wrightington and 
Gelbert are more valuable all-round backs, and the records 
of football contain several better and many as good as 
Kelley. Minds and Dunlop and Fultz and Bannard of 
this year are very nearly as desirable,and Van Doozer 
hits the line with even greater force. 

Gailey is not so clever a snap-back as was Balliett or 


Bull or Lewis or Cranston, not to go any farther into’ 


history, and very little better than F. Shaw or Doucette. 
Hildebrand is certainly the cleverest Freshman tackle we 
have ever seen, and if he. keeps the pace, is certainly des- 
tined to a place on that historic list of stars; but we can 
bring forth many names of the past that have been greater, 
one of no — ago than last year, Lea, while there are 
one or two this year who are better, and several about as 
good. So also with respect to guards. Armstrong and 

Jrowdis are strong and thoroughly first-class performers, 
but are not to be classed, to go back no farther, with 
Princeton's Wheeler of a couple of years ago. One need 
not even go outside of the present year for their superi- 
ors, for there are Wharton, and Woodruff, and Rinehart, 
and Bemus Pierce the Indian, and Bouvé. On the ends, 
Cochran is an experienced, heady, but by no means ex- 
ceptional player, when com with the many stars we 
remember. Brokaw, like Hildebrand, is one of the most 
promising men on the field; he this year equalled those of 
much longer experience. Smith attained the eminence of 
being classed as the second-best quarter-back of the year, 
from an all-round point of view. But he is no star. 


Tavs Wp sex THT PRINCETON owes not her success 
this year to a “star” team. Nor may it be attributed 
to intricate and deceptive plays. were very 





‘ ‘was worked to such good advan- 
tage, is as old as the hills, and the passing of the ball 
by a catching and tackled back to another back has 
been done before, argent not so cleverly. Princeton’s 
telling strength was entirely in the splendid drilling of 
her. men, and the precision and s with which ever 
pla was executed. When the ball-was og Lg the half- 
was already under way, and by the time it reached 
him his interference had formed and was going forward 
at top speed. Wheb that revolving tandem struck the 
line it was not as four or five, but as one man, and the ap- 
plication was so instantaneous and the power so great 
that opponents had neither time to break it up nor 
strength to successfully oppose it. On the offensive eve 
man got into every play with the snapping of the ball, 
and on the defensive every man seemed to consider every 
tackle his tackle. 


PRINCETON’S ONE VULNERABLE POINT was in the protec- 
tion of her full-back on kicks. On such occasions the pro- 
tective formation weakened the line, giving opponents an 
advantage they were not slow to appreciate, and which, 
in the case of Yale, resulted in being scored on. It might 
have been a fatal weakness had a kicking game obtained 
November 21, and it was from all points of view a curi- 
ous incompletion in a team otherwise rounded so master- 
fully. nceton’s athletic year closes with the first hon- 
ors of the eg season resting upon her baseball nine 
and her football eleven—honors richly deserved by both 


teams, 

Having proved herself second to none in ‘athletic en- 
deavor, Princeton should now bring her rules up to the 
highest standard maintained at any of the universities. 
There is at present need of an ibility rule revised to 
debar from ‘varsity teams drop heavily condi- 

, tioned students, also a scholarship standard which every 
student must reach and keep before becoming a candidate 
for any varsity team. Unless this is, done, Princeton will 


fail to keep ethical pace with the other prominent uni- 
versities. 


THE IMPROVING QUALITY OF PLAY of smaller college 
teams has been aepeees for the last three years, but no 
season so much as the one just closed has given such con- 
vincing evidence of their progress. Four or five years 
ago it was simply a question of how much of a score 
above twenty-five the large teams would run up on the 
small ones. In the last couple of years the concern with 
the large teams has been to keep from being scored on; 
and now, in the year 96, for the first time in American 
football history, every one of the teams— Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania—has been scored on 
by a so-called athletic club or smaller team. Further- 
more, Princeton has been tied, Pennsylvania beaten once, 
and Harvard beaten twice by this same kind of team. 


OF THE SECOND DIVISION of teams Lafayette’s work 


through the season seems to entitle her to first considera- . 


tion, although West Point, Brown, and Dartmouth come 
very close. To have played a tie with Princeton (0-0) and 
beaten Pennsylvania (6-4). even though neither team was 
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thing has been proved by the season except that each- has 
oe team of plucky players. Only a game could de- 


BROWN DEVELOPED A TEAM not quite so good individ- 


_ ually as that of last year, but an eleven that a hard 


season, and played it manfully and cleanly. Her game 
against the Indians in New York revealed the best team- 
a Fee seen — es it was hard _ 
ast, and a e men got into or a purpose. e 
one pluyed on that day was as good as any 1 saw La- 
ayette show, and a match between these two would have 
been most interesting and the result uncertain. The work 
of Fultz, Gammons, and Colby was particularly notewor- 

thy all through the season. 
ly the next in point of excellence was Dartmouth, 
which for the fourth consecutive year has won the New 
England pennant, and kept both Williams and Amherst 
from crossing her goal-line. Amberst and Williams were 
easily beaten; in fact, the former by 82-0, and the latter on 
a snow field, 10-0, besides which Dartmouth pare Brown 
-round strong 


me, but her tion and captain was her q x 

alter McCort who has captained this for 
two years,and is unquestionably one of best 
quarters in the country. In the work of his he is 
quite the or Smith, and 


reform. movement at his col 
ica quarter-back, however, Pegg. 

in and the quality of play-of the : 
© consideration, and for that reason, where individuals 
are so nearly equal in skill as, for instance, Fincke and 
Smith and McCornack and R. P. Wilson of Wesleyan, the 
character of football his team has shown must w in 
the balance of favor. For that reason, all other: ngs 
a - 





CORNELL LABORED UNDER DIFFICULTIES @ greater part 
of the season, and learned many lessons that will un- 


secured from other colleges. This year the foundation 
has been laid for a school of E although 
it may not give Cornell its highest in a season 
or two, it is a policy which will prove most satisfac 


tory in the end. Captain Beacham has had a trying year 
indeed, but showed the grit in him, as well as that in 
the team, by closing their season, after several discoura- 
ging games, by a splendidly played match with Pennsy]- 
vania—in which, although beaten (82-10), there was evi- 
dence of first-class football possibilities. Both Beacham 
and Taussig played strong games throughout the season. 


ALTHOUGH THE CARLISLE INDIAN TEAM is next in the 
classification of the ‘96 elevens, it had the individual ma- 
terial to have placed it higher on the list, had the school 
been longer familiar with the game. Individually and col- 
lectively the Indians were im gz in the simple 

in the general science 
B. Pierce, Cayou, and 


of the game they were wen 

Metoxen are of the first class, 3 
brings closed a most creditable season with her game 

against Lafayette, which she lost (0-18) by so large a mar- 

gin more by her opponent's greater than superior 
ill. .As usual she has played a clean. and a team 


rd = well udged. ee Se ined 
high, w comes next season’s list, e 
some very good ially Sea ind 
Brown, being defeated on each by scores of 0-16, 
met ene also to Annapolis 10-26. Her general work was 
ex F 


titutes than i previous Bart igen in 3 the post 
8 an in an A n fs I 
evenly balanced 4 most poner ational team I have 
ever chosen. Any one of the line-men, save Church per- 
a. could be replaced by the alternates -mate- 
ly weakening the team; while in the substitute backs 


there is abundant runnin ‘and kicking ability ity, and pds, 
if oceasion required, could even be sent to s old place at 


e. 
Southern football résumé postponed to next —. 
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“TO CURE MY COLD | TOOK HOT GROGS WITH THE DELICIOUS VIN MARIANI, 
AND IT ENABLED ME TO SING CARMEN.” 


EMMA CALVE. 
Write © MARIANI & CO. fir Det tr, ee es 


62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wooprow WI:son, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence. Princeton 
University. Tilustrated by Howarp Py.e and Others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3 00. 


**HARPER’S ROUND TABLE.” Volume XVII. 
With 1276 pages and about 1200 illustrations. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR, and Other Fairy Tales. 
Collected Zor DANA UNDERHILL. _ Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, h, Ornamental, $r 75. 


THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM os 
PEARE. With Man Derae by Epwin A 
Apeey, Panga by our Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel ‘Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$30 00 net, (Jn a Box.) 


FRANCES WALDEAUX. A Novel. By Repecca 
Harpine Davis.- Illustrated by T. De THULSTRUP. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER. A Story of the Boyhood 
of George Washington. By MotLy ELLior SEAWELL. 
Tilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE GRAY MAN. A Novel. By S. R. Crockert. 
Illustrated by Seymour Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


AN ELEPHANT’S TRACK, and Other Stories. 
By M. E. M. Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

TOMALYN’S QUEST. A Novel. By G. B. Bur- 
GIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


GASCONGNE’S **GHOST.”’ A Novel. By G. B. 
Bure. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


EXTRAORDINARY C5 GASES. By Haney L. Cuix- 
Portrai 


t. Crown &vo, 
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SOME HOLIDAY GIFTS 





NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 18:2. 
By James Barnes. With 21 full-page Illustrations 
by Cartton T. CHAPMAN, printed in color or tint. 
ig Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 

50. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY, and Other Sea People. 

By J. D. Jerroup Keitey, Lieutenant-Commander 

U. 5S. N.. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
menial, $2 se. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. By Joun Bicetow. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
(Zn a Box.) 


New and Uniform Library Editions of 
BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The Adventures of Huck Finn. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and other LI- 
lustrations, $1 75. 


Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated. $1 75. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
Hilustrated, $1 75. 


The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. § 75. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad ; Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and Other Stories, etc., ete. listrated. $1 75. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYISTS 
Uniform in Size rp Style, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 


Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism. By BRaNDER MATTHEWS, §1 50. 


impressions and Experiences. By W. D. How- 
ELLS, $1 50. 


The Relation of Literature to Life. By 





Gt, Uncat Bape and Ci Gilt Top, $2 50. 





CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. §1 50. 
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HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
LIBERTY. By Pouttney Bicetow, B.A. Copi- 
ously Illustrated with Drawings by R. Caton Woop- 
VILLE, and with Portraits and Maps. Two Volumes, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. (in a Box.) 


ALONE IN CHINA, and Other Stories. 
RawpuH. Tilustrated by C. D. vm, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo, 


JULIAN 
RA 8vo, 
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THE SQUARE OF SEVENS. An Authoritative 
- eo of Cartomancy. With a Prefatory Notice by 
IRENZUS STEVENSON. With ms. > Post-8yo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


HARPER'S: CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Har- 
per’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiqui- 

. ties. Edited by Harry Tuurston Peck, M.A., 
Ph. D., Professor of the Latin Language end Litera- 
ture in Columbia University, City o of New ¥ York 
With the Co-operation of Many Special Contributors. 
With nearly 1500 Hlustrations, Diagrams, and Maps. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Leather, $8 co. 


LOVE IN THE 'BACKWOODS. Two Stories: 
‘‘Two Mormons from Muddiety,” “ Alfred’s Wife,” 
By Lancpon ELwyn MitTcHeELt, . Illustrated by A. 
B, Frost. ‘Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY 

Uniform Edition.- Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 2 volume. 

Under the Greenwood Tree.—Wessex Tales.— 
Desperate Remedies.—A Laodicean.—-The. Hand “ 
of Ethelberta.—The Woodlanders.—The Tram- 
pet Major.—Far from the Madding Crowd.— 
The Mayor of Casterbridge.—A Pair of Blue 
Eyes.—Two on a Tower.—Return of the Na- 
tive.— Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Ilustrated, — 
Jude the Obscure, Tieaeens, 
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A DIFFICULT CHRISTMAS PROBLEM. 
"“Tek you’ choice, sah, fo’ fifty cents.” 
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Tt will be digestible soups: 
ful in flavor. 
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EiderdownComfortables 
Pillows, Down Quilts, 
Blankets, Flanneis. 


Table Linens, Lunch Sets. 
Tea Cloths, 
Napkins, Doylies. 
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Woss Ready. 26-Cents.—$3-a-Year.- 
With an Etching, 
**On'‘the Grand Canal, Venice.’’ 
Some of the Contents. 
ST: IVES, By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
WARWICK-CASTLE (with Ilustrations). 
By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
CURLING (Iustrated). 
. By-the LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 
| CADET LIFE AT. WEST POINT. 
By Lieut. A. HASTINGS BROWN. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814 ROUND BIARRITZ. 
By Lieut.-Col. W; HILL JAMES. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE T 1ETH 
YEAR OF QUEEN TA’S REIGN. 


A Woman's View, By the COUNTESS of CORK. 
‘A Soldier's oe Ev! EVELYN_WOOD, V.c. 


‘the ARCHDEACON of LONDON. 
New York: Pet INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 88 


Duane Street er: ‘ems News Co.; 
‘Toronto: Toronto News Co. 


TBE ORIGINAL 


Harper's Catalogue, | | 


Thoroughly revised, classified, } 


and indexed, will be sent. by- 
mail to any address on réceipt 
of ten cents. 
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_by, Gialin’ DU MAURIER, ch 
of Harper's’ Macazine, will be pee Be in ten numbers. 
fusely ‘illustrated by the Author. The autobiographic value of this 
.Story,~ which* expressly ~deals' with- the ‘career of a phenomenally 
- successful-literary’ man, will prove not: the least of its attractions. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ENGLISH SOCIETY . 
Shetciil by: Gente ide: Mbtialon, Nearly 100 Missteetions. —_ 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


IN BOHEMIA: WITH DU 
By Felix Moscheles. With 63 Ilustrations by ‘ 
sm Ct rman Ot Toes Une Bg $158 ‘ 


TRILBY 
A Novel. By George du Maurier. roads ats 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. 
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